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National 16 inch Circular door, one of the doors just installed for 
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Kirchhoff and Rose, Architects 


After Installation and Acceptance 


going to look after installation? Are you going 

to be satisfied then? These are two questions 
worthy of your consideration before you finally de- 
cide which door to buy. 


The National Safe and Lock Company answers these 
questions for you from the start. National doors give 
you absolute protection. They have features that are 
nowhere excelled and in many instances are un- 
matched by other equipment. 

In design, in appearance, in customer approval, in 
weight, and in details of finish, where it would be 
so easy to cheapen both materials and processes, 
National doors are built up to a standard which is 
the highest in the entire field. 


[ is your vault door and vault equipment 


Prove these claims to yourself by comparing National 
doors with others. Ask about replacement guarantees, 
time locks, size of bolts, crane hinges, finish plates, 
compressor blocks, and housings, weight and similar 
points. 


National Vault Doors Give You 
Unquestioned Superiority 


Then examine contracts. The National policy says that you 
must be satisfied and that the installation is subject to acceptance 
before you are under any obligation. Could such a contract be 
made if National doors were in any way short of what we claim? 


Get the facts. Our 40-page book shown 
below is yours for the asking. It will 
give you many facts you should know. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LocK COMPANY 


Established 1883—46 years ago 


General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 
Works— East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 
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If you are planning 

to buy a new vault 

door or vault equip- 

ment, this book 
| contains facts of 
j vital importance to 
ad} you. Our 46 years 
of experience are 
at your service. 


Clip and Mail This Coupon Now 


SSRI SAS 


New York Office 
388 Broadway 


This Book . The National Safe and Lock Co. 
2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full infor- 
mation on the subjects I have checked below. 
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$386,000 
A Minute By Wire 


Telegraphic transfer of 
116 million dollars in a 
single day—386 thousand 
dollars a minute during 
banking hours—is one bit 
of evidence that this Bank 
is equipped for action 
when speed is needed 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 









Do YOU Know the 
ANSWERS to These 
10 IMPORTANT 


QUESTIONS 


1 Why is the BANKERS DIRECTORY (The Rand 
° M£Nally Blue Book) the leading publication 
of its kind? 
It is the oldest and has always been ahead in prestige, 
circulation and advertising. Since 1872, it has been 
standard the world over. Its form of paging is by far 
the most convenient. Its paper and binding the best 
obtainable. Its facts and figures the most complete, 
up-to-date and accurate. 


9 How often is the BANKERS DIRECTORY re- 
* vised? 

Twice every year. No expense is spared to keep all 
information up to date. More than 269,000 revisions 
were made in the present edition. This DIRECTORY is also 
published nearer to the date of the information it contains 
than any similar publication. 


3 Who buys and uses the BANKERS 
® DIRECTORY? 


Commercial banks, savings banks, trust companies, in- 
vestment houses, and commercial and industrial firms. 


4. What are the boiled-down facts about BANKERS 
® DIRECTORY circulation? 

It has a paid circulation several times larger than its 
nearest competitor and larger than all similar directories 
combined. The number of advertisers alone greatly 


— the number of paid subscribers to any similar 
work. 


5 Why is the BANKERS DIRECTORY circulation 
* unusually valuable to advertisers? 


Because of the large circulation that virtually covers the 


whole field, and because of user-interest. The BANKERS 
DIRECTORY is the standard reference work throughout the 
field. 


What advertisers use BANK DIRECTORY 
* space? 
More than 8,000 commercial banks, savings banks, trust 


companies, investment banking and bank supply houses 
advertise in each edition. 


Do the advertisers who use the BANKERS 
® DIRECTORY regularly repeat? 
A careful examination of successive editions of the 


BANKERS DIRECTORY will show that almost all advertisers 
continue from year to year. 


8 How do advertising rates compare with rates 
¢ in other similar publications? 


Based on circulation, the BANKERS DIRECTORY rate is 
at last one third lower. 


9 Will the BANKERS DIRECTORY alone give com- 
* plete coverage? 

The great majority of the advertisers using the BANKERS 
DIRECTORY deem it unnecessary to use any other bank 
directory. We are confident the BANKERS DIRECTORY can 
do the job for you alone. 


l Are the claims made for the BANKERS 
* DIRECTORY dependable? 


Rand MCNally & Company invites any advertiser to 
verify such claims. The success of the BANKERS DIREC- 
TORY has been built on a policy of fair and square dealing 
without bluff or misrepresentation. 


When you order a bank directory, be sure it is the BANKERS DIRECTORY. 
See that you sign Rand M¢Nally contract. And when you want to make your 
advertising dollar do the maximum amount of work, use the BANKERS DIREC. 
TORY. For prestige and for results, the BANKERS DIRECTORY stands alone. 
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nnouncing 


a new more convenient size 
American 


N response to the demand for a 

smaller, more compact, more easily 

carried form of travel funds, the 

American Express Company has 
reduced the size of its Travelers Cheque. 
Travelers are heavily encumbered with 
tickets, passports, money, licenses, and 
other travel accessories. The 850,000 
travelers—and particularly the women 
—who in the course of a year carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques, will welcome the 
knowledge that they can secure at their banks conveniently 
sized Travelers Cheques which fit easily into their bags 
and purses. 

The new Cheque will conform in size to the bank pocket 
check recommended by the Bureau of Standards and it is 
practically the size of the new U. S. Paper Currency. Some 
notable features are: 

{1} The new Cheque is considerably smaller and has only 
one fold, thus making a thinner, more compact wallet. [2] 
The fold does not interfere with the two signatures. {3} The 
cover in which the Cheques will be bound is thinner, more 
flexible, and of a better quality material. [4} The Cheques 
can be carried in the ordinary wallet or bill-fold designed 
for the new small Government bills. [5} A woman will find 


Express 
Travelers 
Cheque 


that a wallet of the new Cheques will 
fit more easily into her handbag. [6] 
They can be carried comfortably in a 
man’s inside pocket. {7} They will en- 
able the traveler to foreign lands to 
carry an adequate amount of funds, and 
the motor traveler to have with him 
sufficient money for contingencies. [8} 
No material change: has been made in 
the appearance of the Cheque. The 
same familiar blue color and the same signature method of 
identification are continued. 

The new Cheque will be distributed to banks about the 
first of the year, and previous issues will be called in. All 
concerned are assured that all outstanding Cheques will be 
paid on presentation as previously. The new Cheque will 
not affect the negotiability of the present Cheque in any way. 

Whether the bank’s patrons present the former issues or 
the new, they will find extended to them all the helpful- 
ness of American Express service offices at home and abroad. 
They will continue to find these branches little American 
oases at which they will be welcome and at which they 
can secure travel accommodations, valuable information, and 
other assistance in making their journey safer, more com- 
fortable, and free from care. 


AMERICAN 
‘I EXPREsSs ie 
COMPANY 
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OT by depending upon 

dividends from any one 
bank, nor by carrying the bur- 
dens of any one bank, but by 
listening to the experiences of 
hundreds of bankers, the editor 
is able to get a wider view than 
if he were confined in his think- 


The Bankers Monthly Round Table 


Dividends 


What The Stockholder’s Attitude Should Be Toward Them 


The Editor’s Viewpoint 





ever be necessary to take care 
of anemergency. The other is 
to invest them in the safest 
sort of way. 

A good rule as to the amount 
of reserves has been adopted by 
some banks. It is: “Make 
the reserves equal to the capi- 












A few banks have gone even 
farther and have provided re- 
serves much larger than the 
capital. If you will run through 
the Rand M¢Nally Bankers 
Directory and study the capi- 
tal and reserve amounts cred- 
ited to various banks, you will 





ing to one _ institution. 


offers his thoughts 
from time to time in 
the hope that they 
may broaden the 
thinking of those 
whose experience is 
confined to one com- 
munity and to one 
institution. 

Dividends should 
be paid only from sur- 
plus earnings which 
remain after all ex- 
penses and reserves 
have been provided. 
Expenses should be 
paid before dividends 
are declared, but hun- 
dreds of banks pay 
dividends rather than 
provide adequate re- 
serves. 

Reserves are never 
lost to the stockholder 
unless some unusual 
catastrophe befalls 
the bank. Reserves, 
if rightly handled, 
earn more profits. 

Two things are im- 
portant in handling 
reserves. One is to 
provide more than 
anyone thinks will 
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He tal.” 


To Insure Profitable 
Banking 


1. Earnings should first be used to pay oper- 
ating expenses. 

2. With the remainder in hand, safety of 
the bank should be considered. 

3. If future earnings are to be increased and 
assured, surplus earnings above expenses 
should build a reserve that the bank can use 
for investment. 

4. When a liberal amount of earnings above 
expenses has been placed in a reserve fund, the 
remainder may be paid in dividends to the 
stockholders. 

5. Dividends should be paid only because 
there is nothing to do with the surplus that will 
go farther toward making the bank safer and 
more profitable. 

6. Banks do not have preferred stock, and 
no promises should ever be made to bank 
stockholders regarding dividends. 

7. A bank’s first duty should be to its 
depositors—to provide a safe depository and 
a reservoir of funds to keep the community 
thrifty. 

8. Dividends should be the result of good 
banking—not the end. 

9. When a bank is made safe, and serves its 
depositors and the community with success, 
it always has liberal dividends for its stock- 
holders. 

10. When a bank first tries to earn divi- 
dends and then tries to serve depositors and 
the community, there are seldom satisfactory 
dividends for very long. 





find that those with liberal 


reserves are the most 
successful. 

Reserves serve both 
as protection and as 
additional earning 
capital. 

It is not at all im- 
practical for a bank to 
build up a _ reserve 
that would take the 
place of the deposits 
in case of a run on the 
bank. With this sort 
of reserve, the bank 
would still have earn- 
ings even when depos- 
its were all with- 
drawn. 

How are you going 
to build a surplus? 
By keeping profits in 
the bank instead of 
paying all of them to 
stockholders. 

But what will stock- 
holders say while this 
is being done? Some 
will murmur. But if 
stockholders are made 
to understand, they 
will see that they will 
receive all the delayed 
dividends later on, 
and more. 
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Why use Five books 


when One will do for 


HE multi-volume register record is 

unnecessary ! Costly, cumbersome, a 
time and space taker, it kills itself with its 
own awkwardness. 


Banks are swinging to the economical, 
commonsense method . . . a loose leaf 
Combined Register. Instead of many vol- 
umes for one clerk—one clerk for many 
registers in one compact book. 


One binding, no waste of leaves, no dead 
records to clutter up vault and cage space, 
the Combined Register is flexible, ever up- 
to-date—a single clerk can operate it. 


Binders are of durable material—sheets are 
always available in stock. You can merge 
all your registers—or part of them—or use 
the sheets separately in separate depart- 
ments. 





Send for a sample set of forms. They’ll 
prove the story at a glance .. . or call the 
Remington Rand man in your city. 


Baker Vawter-Kalamazoo Division 


emington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 


REMINGTON KARDEX RAND SAFE-CABINET BAKER—VAWTER 
POWERS ‘ KALAMAZOO DALTON LINE-A-TIME LIBRARY BUREAU 
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UT of the collapse in security prices has arisen a situ- 


ation filled with larger opportunity than at any time 


since 1921. Sound judgment will be rewarded in far larger 


measure than at any time for years. But, keen and searching 
analysis will be required to uncover the industrial and invest- 
ment situations of greatest merit. @ The Brookmire organ- 
ization is particularly qualified to serve and serve well at this 
time. It has studied the course of American business for 
more than 25 years. Its conclusions regarding security values 
are built around fundamental research. Its advice is founded 
only on basicinformation. It is such advice and only such advice 
that is of dependable value to banks and individuals. Q Through 
Brookmire Service, banks receive specific supervision of the 
investment of their reserve funds. They are provided, too, 
with a specialized source of counsel which they utilize in 


advising depositors. 


Information concerning Brookmire Service as it applies 
particularly to banks may be obtained by address- 
ing our Executive Department at 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE 





NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO ROCHESTER DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SPOKANE PORTLAND TORONTO 
ERIE MONTREAL MEMPHIS CINCINNATI NEWARK PROVIDENCE COLUMBUS 
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What's Ahead 
Of American Banking? 


NEW YORK 


December, 1929 


Advancement Based On Facts 


By JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President, American Bankers Association, President, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co., S!. Louis 


—— of bankers, represent- 
ing several institutions in ad- 
joining localities, met a few months 
ago in a small Missouri town to dis- 


cuss some of the modern 
problems confronting their 
business, among them the 
installation of a_ service 
charge. 

After many speeches 
had been made tending to 
discourage any changes in 
present methods of serving 
customers, a young man, 
who had remained quiet 
during the _ discussions, 
arose and demanded to be 
heard. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, 
*‘T eannot refrain from 
pointing out a very im- 
portant factor in our delib- 
erations today. Not a 
single individual has come 
into this meeting armed 
with facts to support his 
opinions. Nearly every- 
thing said has been based 
on theories and not facts. 
Modern business is being 
conducted on facts—not 
theories. What we need, if 
we contemplate installation 
of the service charge, is to 
go out and check up. Let’s 
get some figures to show 
what has happened in 
banks where the service 
charge has been inaugurat- 
ed. In this way we will 


eliminate guesswork and know what 

we can reasonably expect.”’ 
Realizing the speaker was right, 

the conference voted to conduct a 


High Points In A Busy 
Banker’s Career 


Born April 4, 1872 in Memphis, Tenn. 

Clerk in real estate office at Hot Springs, 
Ark., at age of 18. 

Built railroad between Hot Springs and 
Little Rock before he was 20. 

Later opened brokerage offices in Hot 
Springs and New York. 

Became partner in banking and brokerage 
firm of Logan and Bryan, New York, in 1904. 

In 1915 made president of The National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 

Became president of the Mercantile Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Co. May 20, 1929, on 
which date the old National Bank of Com- 
merce and the Mercantile Trust Co. merged. 

Director, Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis. 

Director, Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

Director, Department of Finance, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Chairman of Advertising Committee, In- 
dustrial Club, St. Louis. 


President, American Bankers Association, 
Oct. 3, 1929. 


survey and the indications are that 
a service charge will be installed 
soon by these bankers, along with 
other improvements. 


This ineident is cited, 
not as an argument for the 
service charge, but as an 
illustration of the fact that 
bankers, as well as business 
men, must be guided by 
facts instead of theories. 
Business men in general 
have long realized the 
truth of this assertion and 
every new departure in 
policy must be founded on 
a thorough understanding 
of such things as markets, 
economic factors, popula- 
tion, and buying power. 


Statistics Important To 
American Banking 


Never before in the his- 
tory of any nation has 
statistical data played such 
an important part as in 
America today. Equipped 
with the proper figures, the 
student of economies can 
foretell the trend of the 
times and indicate the 
safest channels through 
which business may be 
directed. Research labora- 
tories are fitted up by great 
factories and experiments 
are conducted through long 
periods of time so that new 
ideas or new products may 








offered to the public. 


These same principles, modified to 
meet different conditions, 
be applied in the banking field. The 


old trial and error meth- 
od ean be eliminated in 
many instances where 
the proper survey has 
been made in advance. 
Suppose a bank desires 
to establish a new de- 
partment. Instead of 
just taking it for grant- 
ed that things will work 
out all right, a proper 
survey of the field will 
show the possibilities as 
to customers and earn- 
ing capacity and estab- 
lish pretty definitely 
whether such a venture 
would be successful. 

Periodical analyses of 
accounts already on our 
books also should be 
made to learn whether 
departments are grow- 
ing as they should, or 
whether they are failing 
to produce revenue for 
the institution. Facts 
developed from an anal- 
ysis usually disclose the 
weak points in any sys- 
tem and enable the man- 
ager or director to bol- 
ster them up. 


The Public Should 
Be Educated To 
Banking 


Skillful and conserv- 
ative operation -of a 
bank, however, should 
be supported by an ap- 
preciative public. And 
appreciation by the 
public can best be gained 
through education of 
eustomers and prospec- 
tive customers in the 
fundamentals of bank- 
ing. Such an edueca- 
tional movement is one 
of the major activities 
of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 


prove their merit defore they are 


should 


In every state of 


the educational movement than city 
bankers and the rural communities 
are to be complimented on their 
vision. The country banker, like- 
wise, deserves an endless amount of 


Kpigrams Pertaining 
To Advancement 


1. Bankers as well as business men must be 
guided by facts instead of theory. 


2. Every new departure in policy must be 


founded on a thorough understanding of such 
things as markets, economic factors, population, 
and buying power. 

3. Never before has statistical data played 
such an important part as in America today. 


4, Before a new department is started by a 
bank, a proper survey should be made to deter- 
mine prospective customers, earning capacity, 
and possibility for profits. 

5. Periodical analyses should be made to deter- 
mine if proper growth is being experienced by 
various departments. 

6. Skillful and conservative operation of a bank 
should be supported by an appreciative public. 

7. Appreciation by the public can best be 
gained through education of customers in the 
fundamentals of banking. 


8. Such an educational movement is one of the 
major activities of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

9. Country bankers especially deserve an end- 
less amount of praise for the heroic way in which 
they have stood behind their communities. 

10. The country banker has been less advan- 
tageously situated than the city banker for con- 
ducting fact-finding inquiries, and one of the 
obligations of the city banker should be to extend 
all the help possible to his country friends. 

11. The wisest solution of financial problems, 
whether they pertain to mergers, chains, groups, 
branch, or unit banking, can be reached only after 
a thorough study of conditions surrounding them. 


praise for the heroic way in which 





today, and more difficult to cope with. 
The Country Banker’s Situation 


The country banker, has been less 
advantageously situated than the 


city banker for con- 
ducting fact-finding in- 
quiries and one of the 
obligations of the city 
banker should be to ex- 
tend all the help pos- 
sible to his country 
friends. 

The wide-awake bank- 
er of the future will 
learn more and more 
to rely on facts. Using 
them much like the 
mariner does his com- 
pass, he will take his 
reckonings carefully and 
cautiously and thus sail 
onward with a definite 
knowledge of where he 
will land. 

The wisest solution of 
any and all financial 
problems, whether they 
pertain to mergers, 
chain, group, branch, or 
unit banking, can be 
reached only after a 
thorough study of con- 
ditions surrounding 
them; after a compila- 
tion of facts, and not 
theories, for the guid- 
ance of our footsteps. 


Humility and 
Alertness Bring 


Growth 


If I were to isolate 
what I consider the 
master tendency in re- 
cent months in the bank- 
ing business, I should 
say that it is the in- 
creasing willingness of 
bankers everywhere to 
consider no tradition as 
fixed, no practice beyond 
reconsideration, no in- 
telligent criticism un- 
worthy to be heard. 


When you have such an attitude of 





the Union, bankers are endeavoring 
to teach our boys and girls, who 
will be the citizens and the leaders 
of tomorrow, some of the basic ideas 
about banks and the services they 
render. 

Country bankers, as a rule, have 
been quicker to realize the value of 
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he has stood behind his community, 
especially the agricultural element, 
at a time when agriculture was in 
its most depressed condition. Had it 
not been for the support of the coun- 
try banker and his abiding faith in 
the future, agriculture would be in 
a far more serious plight than it is 


humility and alertness—an attitude 
never so true as now in banking 
history—accelerated progress will 
be made in a degree almost beyond 
propheey.—Craig Hazlewood. 


Offer customers additional serv- 
ices. 
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Ten Trust Maxims 


1. In recommendations to clients, their interests 
should always be placed above the interests of 


the bank. 


2. A trust officer should administer an estate as 
though the funds were his own. 
3. Do not attempt to take too much responsi- 


bility. 


4. Keep constantly informed as to changes of 
laws affecting the administration of trusts. 
5. Render helpful, sympathetic, but impersonal 


service to beneficiaries. 


6. Do not be rushed into mistakes. 

7. Be ready and willing to assist trust officers 
of other banks when called upon to do so. 

8. Refrain from practicing law. 

9. Keep all matters divulged by clients strictly 


confidential. 


10. Guard diligently personal character and 


reputation. 





“Render helpful, sympathetic, but impersonal 
service to beneficiaries.” 


Trust Officer Advancement 


Ten simple rules that will help you improve your 
ability as manager of trust department operations 


1 In recommendations to clients 
¢ their interests should always 
be placed above the interests of the 
bank. 

Often a trust company can make 
additional profit through recom- 
mending certain forms of service. 
On the face of things such service 
may seem necessary, but close anal- 
ysis of the prospective customer’s 
needs might reveal that a less ex- 
pensive form of trust agreement 
would serve the purpose just as well. 
Here the trust officer must pause 
and be certain that the service 
recommended to the client is not 
only as complete as possible but also 
as economical as possible. 

A trust officer should adminis- 

* ter an estate as though the 
funds were his own. 

The mental attitude toward the 
administering of an estate should 
have its fovindation in a feeling that 
the trust officer’s own personal funds 
are being handled. 
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Trust Officer, Central Manufacturing District Bank, Chicago 


Care and attention is the key-note 
of adequate and faithful trust 
service. In this connection a client 
has the right to feel that his case 
‘*is the only one in the office.’’ It 
is essential that ample time be placed 
at the disposal of every person seek- 
ing trust service. <A clear desk is 
a good psychological factor. The 
customer must be shown in every 
way possible that his case is impor- 
tant and that amply sufficient time 
is going to be devoted to it. 

3 Do not attempt to take too 

* much responsibility. 

A trust officer in doubt as to a 
problem should seek immediately the 
advice of the bank’s officers, direc- 
tors or counsel. One man should 
never try to shoulder the complete 
burden of trust service. It is too 
broad a matter. 

4, Keep constantly informed as 
¢ to changes of laws affecting the 
administration of trusts. 


- This is self explanatory. In addi- 


tion, it is essential to exchange ideas 
with other trust officers and to learn 
as much as possible from their ex- 
periences. It goes without saying 
that a trust officer must also do 
plenty of original thinking himself. 
Render helpful, sympathetie, 
¢ but impersonal service to bene- 
ficiaries. 

In the rendition of service the 
trustee should never be in doubt as 
to whether the action taken is within 
the powers granted by the will or 
trust agreement. Briefly, the trust 
officer should never be influenced 
by the personality or wishes of bene- 
ficiaries to such an extent that any- 
thing but the strict letter of the 
will or trust agreement is carried 


out. 
Do not be rushed into mis- 


6. takes. 


Just as he should not rush his 
customers, neither should the trust 
officer allow himself to be hurried 


(Continued on page 34) 
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ompetition Or Cooperation? 


Independence or Clearing House? 





66 DON’T see, sir, why you should 

criticise John Avery’s $4,000 
note,’’ said Mr. Parker, president of 
the Farmers Bank of Westville. 

Before the examiner could reply 
Mr. Bates, the cashier, took up the 
conversation. 

‘All our directors have known 
John for years and are perfectly 
satisfied that his note for $4,000 is 
‘good as gold’. He started a few 
years ago with practically nothing 
and now has 160 acres and has been 
very successful feeding cattle. 

‘*He has done business with us for 
several years and has, at times, bor- 
rowed from us, but always took care 
of his obligations promptly. It is 
true that this $4,000 is the most he 
has ever owed us and that $2,500 of 
it represents a renewal, but he re- 
cently bought some _ additional 
feeders. He has al- 
ways done all his 
banking with us.’’ 

‘‘But,’’ said the 
examiner, ‘‘this is a 
large unsecured loan 
for your bank to make 
and you have no 
financial statement 
from Mr. Avery.’’ 

At that, Director 
Stone spoke, ‘‘ John’s 
farm is close to mine, 
about eight miles 
north of here, and I 
know how he is get- 
ting on. In fact, all 
our directors know 
John pretty well and 
we have never 
thought we needed a - 


Losses or Safe Loans? 


By F. LEE MAJOR 


te the Bank of Kent, which is just 
as close to him as we are.’’ 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ asked the examiner, 
‘*doyouever exchange credit informa- 
tion with your neighboring banks ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the eashier, ‘‘the banks 
in our neighboring towns are mighty 
hard competition and we don’t care 
to give them any information that 
they might use to help them get our 
business. Besides, we know our cus- 
tomers pretty well.’’ 

‘*Mr. Bates,’’ asked the examiner, 
‘‘is Kent in your county and is Mr. 
Avery’s farm in this county ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Mr. Bates, ‘‘ Kent 
is in an adjoining county and 
Avery’s farm is just across the line 
in that county. But what has that 


to do with this matter ?’’ 
‘*Do you get a record of mortgages 
filed in this and adjoining coun- 








financial statement. 
Then, too, John has 
been pretty successful 
and would feel insulted should we 
ask him for a statement.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ chimed in Mr. Bates, ‘‘and 
would most likely take his business 
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“If you will make inquiry, you will find that Mr. Avery has also given the 
Bank of Kent a mortgage on his cattle and I can inform you that at this time 
he owes three banks substantial sums.” 


ties?’’ asked the examiner. 
‘*No,’’ replied the cashier calmly. 
‘*Well, gentlemen,’’ said the ex- 


aminer,’’ I am afraid you do not 


Vice President, Boatmen’s National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 







know some of your customers as well 
as you think you do. If you will 
make inquiry, you will find Mr. 
Avery has given the Bank of Kent 
a mortgage on his cattle and I can 
inform you that at this time he owes 
three banks substantial sums.’’ 

‘*Well that settles it,’’ said Mr. 
Parker, ‘‘I have been telling our 
directors for some time that we 
should change our attitude and not 
oppose the regional clearing house, 
but they have been unable to see what 
benefit it would be to us. Gentle- 
men, do you see where we would have 
benefited by such an organization ?’’ 

Almost in unison the other direc- 
tors answered in the affirmative. 

‘*Execuse me, Mr. Examiner,’’ said 
the president, ‘‘This is getting away 
from your discussion, but I would 
like to entertain a motion authoriz- 
ing this bank to as- 
sist in the organiza- 
tion of a _ regional 
clearing house. It 
seems that this has 
been held up on ac- 
eount of our atti- 
tude.’’ 

The motion was 
made by director 
Stone and_ unani- 
mously carried with 
instructions for the 
eashier to put forth 
his efforts and give 
such time as might be 
necessary to hasten 
the organization. 

Meanwhile every 
customer asking for a 
loan was asked for a 
financial statement 
and his condition was 
carefully investigated 
before his loan was granted. <A care- 
ful check up with neighboring banks 
prevented duplication of loans and 
meant the exchange of credit news. 
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One unit in a series of displays outlining the history of the First National Bank of Detroit. 
It has dignity both in subject and design and it brought people into the bank. 


9,000 Prospects Attracted 


Kach Month By Window Displays 


The chief purpose of window displays should be to bring 
worth-while prospective customers into the bank. The 
type of display described here accomplishes that purpose. 


T is the policy of the First Na- 

tional Bank in Detroit to install 
only displays that will appeal to the 
general public, just as it is our policy 
to use newspapers and magazines of 
large circulation and general inter- 
est. An attempt is made through the 
windows to induce people to enter 
the bank. This is accomplished by 
offering material descriptive of the 
displays themselves. For example, 
displays changed every month offer- 
ing a booklet entitled ‘‘How To 
Win’”’ have resulted in about 5,000 
requests for this piece each month. 


Displays of General Historic 
Interest 


Busy Detroiters review history by 
watching the windows of the First 
National Bank in that city. This in- 
stitution pioneered in the use of 
isolated window displays devoted to 
banking subjects and has recently in- 
augurated a plan of building a series 
of windows around one topic of gen- 
eral historical interest. 

The initial application of this 
policy occurred at the opening of its 
new Fisher building branch, when a 
group of models illustrating im 
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By GEORGE B. DEERY 


Of The First National Bank of Detroit 


portant steps in the growth of De- 
troit were installed in this location. 
There were 10 miniature scenes con- 


v v 


Why These Displays 
Draw Worth-While 


Customers 


1. They are neat and 
dignified. 

2. They refer to sub- 
jects that are of interest 
to almost everyone. 

3. They are backed up 
by other forms of publicity. 

4. They offer a booklet 
with more complete in- 
formation on the subject 
treated in the display to 
those who will come in 
and ask for it. 


sisting of a combination of painted 
eanvas backgrounds, low bas relief, 
and sculpture in the round. 

This display was moved from the 
Fisher branch to the windows at the 
main office and then routed to the 
various branches, as all displays are, 
to give a city-wide circulation. 

This group was replaced by a 
collection of 300 guns showing the 
evolution of firearms from the 
ancient Chinese hand cannon to the 
latest type of revolver. The pieces 
were mounted on panels and were 
not only interesting because of their 
value in tracing the history of fire- 
arms but also because the majority 
of them were closely related to im- 
portant historical movements or 
persons. To small boys, this was 
a fascinating collection of guns, to 
older persons it was an exhibition 
symbolic of many social, historic and 
economic phases of history. 


Growth of Aviation Displayed 


‘*Highlights of Aviation History’’ 
occupied these windows in connec- 
tion with the scale model airplane 
contest conducted by the First Na- 
tional Bank. This display consisted 
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of oil paintings showing momentous 
steps in the story of man’s conquest 
of the air and miniature models of 
planes described in the panels. The 
paintings were done by George 
Dinckel for the First National Bank 
and the model planes were built by 
Detroit school boys. 

A pictorial history of the First 
National Bank was another inter- 
esting display effected through the 
use of oil paintings of various build- 
ings that the bank has occupied since 
its incorporation in 1863. The paint- 
ings were enclosed in shadow boxes 
equipped with indirect lighting ef- 
fects, which enhanced the beauty of 
the display at night. Centered in 
each window was a wrought iron 
electric sign with the date 1863 cut 
out in colored transparent material 
to emphasize the long establishment 
of the institution 


Oil Paintings Trace Growth 
of Securities 


‘‘Origin of Investments’’ replaced 
the ‘‘history of the bank’’ display. 
Oil paintings were employed to 
trace the development of investment 
securities from their rather crude 
beginnings in Europe to the forms 
that serve the complex business 
world of today. This series was pre- 
sented in shadow boxes with two 
wrought iron frames for cards con- 
taining copy on either side. 
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FIRST NAL CO OF DETRON 


Note how the booklet is played up in this display. This provides a reason for the passer-by 
to come into the bank. About 5,000 booklets are distributed each month in this way. 


Window displays are also used to 
supplement the advertising cam- 
paign for the year. One was based 
upon the fundamental appeal of 
athletics. The tieup is that rarely 
are sports contests won in the last 
few minutes of play and neither can 
one neglect to save until late in life 
and expect to succeed financially. 
Animated displays illustrating major 
sports are installed the same day 
that advertisements run in three 
Detroit daily newspapers. Both 
types of advertising are released to 
conform with the seasonal interest 
of various sports competitions. 
Hockey, boxing, automobile racing 
and golf are typical. 

Every display is handled from 
idea to installation by the advertis- 
ing department, using the knowl- 
edge of its members trained in art, 
production, copy and research. 

In conjunction with the history of 
Detroit and the story of aviation, 
booklets describing these series were 
distributed among school children. 
These displays won the approbation 
of educators. The first in the series, 
the history of Detroit, is to be per- 
manently on exhibition in the chil- 
dren’s museum of art. 


Concerning Those “New 
Accounts” 


In view of the oft-repeated presen- 











tation at bank windows of worthless 
checks for deposit by unidentified 
strangers, it is almost incredible that 
member banks would accept such 
checks in good faith, and at the same 
time hand over to the ‘‘new depos- 
itor’’ a passbook and a check book. 

Even though the bank itself may 
have a fool-proof system of prevent- 
ing the withdrawal of funds until 
after the item has been collected, the 
bank is no less obligated to do what- 
ever may be done to protect the 
public as well as itself. 

Unquestionably, where a merchant 
is induced to accept a check on a 
local bank from a plausible stranger 
exhibiting a passbook of the bank 
showing a good sized deposit, the 
merchant has reason to feel aggrieved 
if not only the check he has accepted 
but the whole transaction proves to 
be spurious. In other words, here is 
a public service the bank can and 
should render for the mutual protec- 
tion of itself and its customers. The 
bank should decline to issue more 
than a formal receipt for the item 
pending payment. 

A mere explanation by the teller 
of the business reason for due care 
in such transactions, would satisfy 
the honest depositor and at the same 
time would enhance his estimate of 
the businesslike policy of the bank. 

Committee on Protective Informa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Bankers Assn. 
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Too Many Customers 


Not Enough Business 


98% of the customers produce only 8% of 
the volume of business, while 42% of the 


customers produce 92% of the volume 


N analysis was recently made of 
a typical group of large and 
small investors. From the alpha- 
betical list of the customers, going 
back over a long period of years, the 
first few hundred names were taken, 
and their sales records reviewed, 
one by one. 

Customers were arbitrarily classed 
as large investors who had either 
bought in excess of $5,000 of secur- 
ities in a single year, or whose pur- 
chases over a period of years had 
amounted to more than $10,000. 

On the other hand, investors who 
had purchased less than $5,000 as a 
maximum in any single year, or who 
had purchased less than $10,000 over 
a period of years, were considered 
small investors. The dividing line 
seems reasonably low. 

Adding up the entire volume of 
securities purchased by these sep- 
arate groups, it was found that 42% 
of the total customers had purchased 
92% of the total volume, while the 
other 58% of the customers had pur- 
chased only 8% of the entire volume, 
for the whole period covered. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether the effort spent to develop 
58% of these investors, producing 
only 8% of the volume, would not 
have been better spent, if spent at 
all, in trying to secure a larger share 
of the business of the 42% who had 
purchased 92% of the aggregate 
volume. : 

This depends upon the actual 
value of the small and large inves- 
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tors, in proportion to the cost of 
selling them. It likewise depends 
upon whether expensive sales pro- 
motion plans were used specifically 
for the development of small inves- 
tor business to the exclusion of large 
customer business. 

A great many houses, after the 
War, made such a fetish of the small 
investor market that they went to 
extremes in trying to develop that 
class of business. They devised par- 
tial payment plans to assist investors 
to buy $100 bonds through monthly 
payments as low as $10, and then 
went ahead with expensive adver- 
tising campaigns for the single pur- 
pose of securing partial payment 
customers. Obviously, such methods 
are not adapted to the development 
of large investor business at all, and 
could be fairly charged entirely 
against the profit from sales sub- 
sequently made to small investors, 
and particularly to partial payment 
investors. 


95% of Small Investors Remain 
Small Investors 


In the customer analysis which I 
have just described, a special effort 
was made to find out how many of 
the small investors who began deal- 
ing with that particular institution 
many years ago had eventually de- 
veloped into large customers. The 
number was amazingly small. 

At least 95% of the small inves- 
tors remained small investors, and 


HIS 
made from a list of se- 
curity Other 
tabulations show that these 
percentages are found in’ 
commercial and savings de- 
partments as well. 


tabulation was 


customers. 


for that matter, the turn-over among 
the small investors was much higher 
than among the large investors, so 
that the cumulative effect of sales 
promotion in that field was largely 
dissipated. 

I do not wish to give the impres- 
sion that the experience of any bank 
or bond house has been that small 
investor business has been unprofit- 
able, for in the aggregate it has 
doubtless proved well worth. while. 
A large list of smaller customers is 
the best stabilizer in the retail in- 
vestment business, if they are pro- 
fitable customers. The point I am 
driving at is that every individual 
investment institution should adjust 
its whole advertising and sales pro- 
motion plans and budgets to fit its 
own profitable market, rather than 
drive blindly for a high volume of 
new business without knowing both 
its value and its cost. 

A house handling stocks and bonds 
with a high average margin of profit 
might easily be warranted in work- 
ing particularly for small investor 
business, not only because high sales 
cost is permissible, but because such 
securities are likely to be of the type 
that appeals more strongly to small 
investors than to large ones. 

In the main, however, probably 
the most satisfactory solution of this 
problem is for the bank or bond 
house to direct its investment adver- 
tising and sales promotion work pri- 
marily to the more substantial type 
of buyer, because such advertising 
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will automatically bring in a certain 
number of small customers who will 
be more or less profitable, whereas 
advertising that is aimed solely at 
the small investor is not likely to 
impress the larger buyers. 

Of course, the larger, more sophis- 
ticated buyers are not only limited 
in numbers, but they 
are much more diffi- 


developed rapidly in the past fifteen 
years, and which has for its purpose 
building good will, securing in- 
quiries and making actual sales, 
rather than mere announcement. 
This branch of advertising has in- 
creased steadily because it can show 
actual results, and while its origin 





cult to secure as cus- 
tomers through ad- 
vertising. Neverthe- 
less, a few such cus- 
tomers are of mate- 
rial value in making 
the entire campaign 
show a profit and, 
equally important, in 
keeping the salesmen 
sold on the value of 
its advertising. Sales- 
men who have to fol- 
low up the leads are 
not enthusiastic about 











advertising that only 
causes them to waste 
their time on un- 
profitable calls. 

The adjustment of 
bank advertising to 
the profitable type of 
customer is not neces- 
sarily a task to be 
restricted to its in- 
vestment sales work. 

It may be even more desirable 
in the development of trust business, 
because unprofitable security sales 
find their own remedy in the neglect 
of such customers by the salesmen, 
while a large volume of unproiitable 
trust accounts represents a _ per- 
manent responsibility which the 
bank ean neither evade nor reject, 
and which may prove a heavy bur- 
den on the genera! cost cf operation 
of the trust department. 

The larger part of investment ad- 
vertising is not intended primarily 
to produce profitable results, nor 
does it do so. The money is spent 
simply to convey information to the 
publie regarding new issues, current 
recommendations and _ security 
prices, without any serious attempt 
at tangible returns. 

This may be an indispensable form 
of advertising for security houses 
and bank bond departments, but it 
cannot be placed on a cost-account- 
ing basis, and represents paid pub- 
licity, rather than actual advertis- 
ing. 

There is, however, a different type 
of investment advertising, which has 
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It’s not the number of people in the lobby that counts—it’s the profit- 
making qualities of their accounts. 


To Make Advertising 


Show A Profit 


Customers doing the larger 
volume of business are likely 
to be the most valuable. 


A very small per cent of the 
customers who do a small vol- 
ume of business ever develop 
into larger customers. 


It seems evident, therefore, 
that efforts should be directed 
toward securing the better 
class of customer. 


It is almost always better to 
direct advertising to a class 
above the average. 


-2[- 


is not very recent, it has grown to 
its present substantial volume and 
wide adoption only since the War. 
It was greatly stimulated, in fact, 
by the vast growth in the size of the 
investing publie which took place in 
the war period, leaping from a scant 








million investors to an estimated 10 
or 15 million in the short space of 
six years. 

In the investment business, more 
than in most others, the margin of 
profit is very narrow, ranging be- 
tween % of 1% and 10% of the 
price in bond issues, and between 
2% and 25% in 
stocks. Probably the 
average gross profit 
for most bond dis- 
tributors is about 
3%. 

The only way to se- 
eure satisfactory net 
profit on that basis is 
through rapid turn- 
over, and by keeping 
a watchful eye on the 
sales costs. 

Looking back over 
a period of years, 
among what type of 
investors does the 
—— average bond dealer 
find that he has made 
the most satisfactory 
rate of turn-over at 
a reasonable cost? 

Will he find that 
certain parts of his 
sales effort have been 
expended to no profit 
or at an actual loss, 
or that the development of certain 
classes of investors has been un- 
usually profitable? The answer de- 
pends, of course, upon the organiza- 
tion of the individual bank or bond 
house, upon its sales methods and 
the character and profit of the issues 
which it has sold. 


The expansion in the potential 
market, which took place in the war 
period, brought about a general up- 
heaval in the whole method of dis- 
tributing securities at retail. It was 
then that older houses rapidly en- 
larged their sales forces, while new 
firms were organized as fast as bond 
salesmen could develop themselves 
into investment bankers, and many 
commercial banks formed bond de- 
partments or investment subsidiaries 
in order to meet the enlarged invest- 
ment demand. New bond issues were 
brought out in $500 and even $100 
pieces. Under these conditions, in- 
stitutional and inquiry advertising 
seemed as logical for bond houses as 
for motor car manufacturers and 
other merchandisers facing a wide 
potential, but competitive, market. 
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10 Essential Policies In 


Loan Officer Training 


Bank Officers 
Wanted 


pank officers expe 
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HE function of loan administra- 

tion in the effective conversion 
of liability funds (deposits and in- 
vested capital) into earning assets 
(loans and discounts, bonds and 
securities, due from banks, and so 
on) and the sound administration of 
these earning assets. 

In earrying out this function, 
three factors are essential: 

1. Income from earning assets 
must be sufficient to more than offset 
eost of funds and operations. 2. 
Liquidity of earning assets must be 
such as to fully safeguard deposits 
at any time. 3. Principal of the 
asset must be secure. 

Loan administration has _ been 
properly termed the ‘‘heart of the 
bank,’’ for the financial position of 
the bank is entirely dependent on 
the operation of this function. 
Improper loan administration has 
been the cause of more bank failures 
than any other single factor. <A 
high operating profit is wasted when 
ineffective loan administration pro- 
duces net losses so great as to 
absorb the major part, if not all, of 
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No. 3 in a series of 19 articles 


ured 


By H. N. STRONCK 
and J. EIGELBERNER 


Consultants to Banks and Bankers 


S THIS advertisement, clipped from a 
recent issue of The Wall Street Journal, 
indicates, there is a rising market for bank 
executives trained in credit evaluation. Every 
officer needs to know the fundamental policies 
of loan administration in order to advance 
in any phase of banking. This series of 19 


the bank’s fair operating profit. 


Profits and Liquidity Both 


Important 


Effective loan administration 
manages for both profits and liquid- 
ity. If managed for profits only 
these profits may be inflated during 
a short interval of time and, as the 
assets become ‘‘frozen,’’ subsequent 
charge-offs may be so great as to 
absorb the profits of ‘‘apparent’’ 
prosperous years. Over a _ period 
of time, the actual profit rates 
under such administration will be 
decidedly lower than that of a bank 
managed for both liquidity and 
profits. 

In achieving this desideratum of 
profits and liquidity, the develop- 
ment of definite loan administration 
policies will be found essential. 
These will apply to both investments 
and commercial loans, the two prin- 
cipal divisions of earning assets. 
However, due to differences in the 
nature of this security, the duration 
of the loan and the purpose for 
which it is made, these policies differ. 


articles is prepared in such a way that it is 
easy and pleasant to absorb the princi- 
ples and practice of successful loan making. 


Investment loan policies have 
become somewhat stabilized and are 
concerned chiefly with factors of 
safety, marketability, yield, diver- 
sification, and so on. In many in- 
stances, state and federal laws 
specifically dictate the general policy 
to which the banker must always 
conform. 

Not so with commercial loans. 
Outside of a few restrictions, such 
as the 10% limit to one name in 
national banks, the loaning official 
of the average country bank has 
had to develop his own policies, 
often out of whole cloth. It is not 
surprising then, that radical differ- 
ences in policy arise. Here, also, 
experience over years is gradually 
stabilizing policy in certain definite 
channels. The ten policies discussed 
in this article represent the current 
practice of sound country ‘banks. 


Capital Financing Prominent 


In Charge Offs 


In analyzing charge offs and 
eriticized assets, it will be found that 
eapital financing—the granting of 
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loans to finance permanent assets— 
is a principal factor. Loans directly 
to finance purchase of land or erec- 
tion of buildings or creation of 
permanent assets have no place in a 
commercial note case and when they 
are made it is strictly due to an 
unsound banking policy. 

However, there are many loans 
that, while capital financing, yet do 
not appear so on the face and it is 
the border line cases that form a 
large part of continuous and slow 
lines. For example, a loan to finance 
the purchase and feeding of live 
stock, which is later sold to liquidate 


the loan as a normal _ business 
process, represents a true commer- 
cial loan. However, loans to a 


dairy farmer to buy milch cows is 
not a proper commercial loan, 
though usually classed as such by 
country bankers. It represents 
eapital financing unless its liquida- 
tion is directly financed out of the 
cream checks by some plan of 
amortization. 


Another type of capital financing 
for which the banker must keep a 
sharp lookout is that in which the 
loan, though ostensibly to finance 
production or distribution opera- 
tions, is nevertheless 
applied to uses not con- 
templated by the bank- 
er. We have known 
many instances where 
bank loans were actu- 
ally paying unearned 
dividends, officers’ 
overdrafts or unwar- 
ranted expenses. 


All of these misuses 
of commercial eredit 
are easily recognizable 
and within the control 
of the banking officials 
when the policy re- 
garding capital financ- 
is clear cut, the proper 
analysis is made of 
applications for loans, 
and ordinary care jis 
used to follow up the 
position of the bor- 
rower. 


Collateral Loans 
Should Be Analyzed 


As Investments 


The same analysis 
should be made of 
collateral submitted to 
secure commercial 
loans as is made of 
the 


investments as 
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bank at 


any time may find it 
necessary to market the collateral in 
order to liquidate the loan. 

The analysis of such security need 
not be as exhaustive as that of in- 
vestments but the difference is one 
of degree not character. The factors 
of safety, marketability, diversity 
are especially paramount. A bank 
may easily become over-extended in 
loans based on particular types of 
securities so that an economic de- 
pression in that field may have a 
disastrous effect. 

Excessive granting of commercial 
credit based on real estate paper, 
especially junior issues, is responsible 
for a large per cent of ‘‘frozen’’ 
loans. This is not only true of 
country banks but many metropoli- 
tan banks are waking up to find 
themselves with excessive amounts 
of such paper securing continuous. 
slow or doubtful lines and they can- 
not liquidate the collateral securing 
such lines except at a great loss. 


On all collateral, whether market- 
able securities or local issues, an in- 
ventory should be maintained so 
that it is known what amount of 
each issue has been pledged by all 
borrowers. When the total reaches 


The Ten Commandments 


of Sound Loan Administration 


1. Make no commercial loans for capital 
financing. 
2. Base secured loans on adequate collateral 
of sound investment quality. 
3. Require accurate financial and operating 
statements on all unsecured loans. 
4. Base granting and extension of unsecured 
loans on liquidity of financial position and 
favorable managerial and economic factors. 

5. Schedule maturities to correspond with 
the production or distribution cycle of the 
business of the borrower. 

6. Diversify loans to avoid undue concen- 
tration of loans to borrowers of any one type. 

7. Avoid concentration of loans to a single 
borrower or to a few large borrowers. 

8. Require adequate compensating balances. 

9. Avoid continuous loans—insist on pay- 
ment on due date. Aim at yearly clean-up. 

10. Scrutinize most carefully loans where 
social, personal or other business factors enter. 





a reasonable figure, further loans on 
that type of security should be 
refused. We have encountered 
situations where the total collateral 
on various loans represented more 
than 50% of the outstanding stock 
of a local enterprise, which enter- 
prise itself was in a none-too-good 
position. 

On listed securities, this problem 
is not nearly so acute. The dis- 
tribution is wider and the bank will 
have, in most cases, only a very 
small proportion of the total. Also, 
standard services regularly report 
the price fluctuations. On_ local 
securities there is usually no regular 
market and when a banker accepts 
any major part of a local issue as 
collateral, even though from many 
borrowers, he'is subjecting his bank 
to an excessive risk, as a sudden 
collapse of that enterprise would 
leave, and has often left, the bank 
holding the bag. 


Financial and Operating 
Statements Essential 


Accurate financial and operating 
statements should be required on all 
loans exceeding $500. In a business 
of any size, these statements should 
bear the certification 
of a responsible and 
competent outside ac- 
countant. On ordinary 
agricultural and many 
small concerns such 
as stores, the expense 
of preparing a certified 
audit or appraisal is 
too great, but in such 
eases, the banker 
should demand an ac- 
curate statement, or 
make it nimself, from 
data supplied by the 
borrower. This state- 
ment should then be 
checked as closely as 
possible for inaccura- 
cies or misstatements. 

A definite procedure 
for gathering and an- 
alyzing financial and 
operating statements 
and filing other infor- 
mation relative to bank 
eustomers should be 
established in every 
bank regardless of its 
size. Here again the 
difference between such 
routine in banks is not 
a function of nature 
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should be 
made which 
covers the 
following: 

i, Fae 
business 
risk, involv- 
ing primar- 
ily the ecap- 
acity of the 
borrower as 
evidenced 
by results 
from opera- 
tions in the 
past and 
eareful esti- 
mates of 
managerial 
ability and 
future mar- 


ket condi- 
tions. 
2 Fh 


moral risk, 
involving 

the character of the 
borrower and his repu- 
tation for honest deal- 
ing. 

3. General factors, 
having to do with the 
relationship of the op- 
erations of the bor- 
rower to the commn- 
nity which make the 
loan especially meritor- 
ious and worthy of sup- 
port even though the 
business risk may ap- 
pear unfavorable. 

No bank ean afford 
to deal with a dishonest 
borrower, or one who is 
known to enter shady 
deals. On the other 
hand, the repayment of 
a loan can only come 
out of earnings from 
operations, unless liq- 
uidation is foreed. As 
such earnings result 
from managerial abil- 
ity, the importance of 
accurate estimate of 
the business risk is 
essential. 

The often-repeated 
accusation of many 
borrowers that the 





The “Acid” Test For Loans 











‘*bank forced them out of business’’ The latter should be periodically sub- 


eould have been avoided had a_ jected toa similar type of analysis as 

The ‘‘acid’’ test for the granting proper estimate been made as to the that given a new line, the purpose 
of a loan is the determination of the possibility of successful operation. of which is to make certain of the 
capacity of the borrower to pay the This is equally applicable to new real justification of the loan and pre- 
loan at maturity. A careful analysis lines and those of long standing. vent impairment of the borrower’s 


Your Success 


As A Loan Officer 


May depend upon your ability 
to follow these 15 points 


1. Improper loan administration has 
been the cause of more bank failures 
than ary other single factor. 


2. Effective loan administration man- 
ages for both profit and liquidity. 

3. In analyzing charge-offs, it is found 
that capital financing is a principal 
factor. Such loans have no place in a 
commercial note case. 

4. Misuses of commercial credit are 
easily recognizable and within the con- 
trol of officers when the policy regarding 
capital financing is clear cut. 


5. The same analysis should be made of collateral 
submitted to secure commercial loans as is made of 
investments bought for the bank’s own account. 

6. An inventory should be kept of all collateral 
and when the total of any one class reaches a reason- 
able figure, further loans on that type of security 
should be refused. 


7. A definite procedure for gathering and analyz- 
ing financial and operating statements should be 
established in every bank regardless of its size. 


8. Borrowers cannot make a true estimate of their 
future suitable for the granting of credit; it is up to 
the banker properly to evaluate the risk involved. 


9. Loan maturities must be placed as accurately 
as is possible at the time when operations will yield 
sufficient returns to pay the note. 


10. The banker who allows a continuous loan to 
develop runs the risk of becoming a partner without 
any power of direction in many business enterprises. 

11. In no case should a banker allow any one type 
of borrower to dominate his loan line. 

12. Avoid any concentration of loans to a single 
borrower or to a few large borrowers. 

13. Customers who have contributed most to the 
bank’s loanable deposits are entitled to the greatest 
credit accommodations. 


14. A borrowing account that must pay your bank 
by borrowing from another is suspicious. 

15. Prominence in social or business life should not 
be considered as security for personal loans. 
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ability to pay at ma- 
turity. 

It is up to the banker 
properly to evaluate 
the risk involved in 
each loan and the suc- 
ceeding articles’ will 
show how this can be 
done in a practcal way. 


Maturities Must Be 
Scientifically 
Determined 


In every business 
there is a natural pe- 
riod or eyele starting 
with the expenditure to 
produce or store a com- 
modity, buy livestock 
for feeding, or plant a 
erop, and ending with 
the sales of the com- 
modities so produced or 
stored. It may be long- 
er or shorter depend- 
ing on the nature of 
the business, but a 
normal eyele exists. 

Commercial loans 
having for their pur- 
pose the financing of 
production or distribu- 
tion operations, natur- 
ally should bear matur- 
ities, corresponding to 
the cycle of these opera- 
tions. Being intended 
to finance inventories, 
accounts receivable, 
planting of crops, fat- 
tening of livestock, and 
so on, the repayment 
of the loan should fol- 
low closely the realiza- 
tion on the operations 
by the borrower. That 
is the time when it can 
be paid most easily. 

When the period is 

longer, the temptation 
exists to reinvest the 
profit and when the 
note falls due, the bor- 
rower may be tied up 
so that it would em- 
barrass him greatly to 
foree payment. Thus 
a continuous loan de- 
velops. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Floodlighting only a part of the building produces shades that are 
unusually fascinating. Floodlighting artists are learning that lights 
and shadows are far more attractive than bright lights alone. 


The Halls Of Finance 


Consolidated National Bank, Tucson, 


N outstandingly successful bank 

is usually the indication of an 
outstandingly successful man. This 
is true in the case of the Con- 
solidated National Bank of Tucson, 
Arizona. 

It is the indication of the out- 
standing success of its president, T. 
N. McCauley. Mr. McCauley was 
prominent in the field of mining 
before he became a banker. 

In 1927 he purchased the Con- 
solidated National Bank of Tucson 
and set out to make it the largest 
national bank in the state. In three 
years, this has been accomplished. 

An outstanding building is simply 
a representation of the ideals of a 
man and the new building, here pic- 
tured, which now houses the Con- 
solidated National represents the 
ideals of T. N. McCauley. But it 
is not only his pride, but the pride 
of Tucson, in fact, the pride of 
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By JOHN Y. BEATY 


Arizona. It stands as a monument 
to a successful bank, and also as an 
inspiration to all business in this 
territory. 

Its interior is not only magnificent 
but harmonious, pleasing and _ in- 
spiring. The marble in the banking 
room is rose tavernelle, imported 
from Italy. This type of marble 
was used in the palaces of Europe 
exclusively prior to the World War 
and it is only since that time that 
any has been available for American 
buildings. This building is believed 
to contain the only rose tavernelle 
in Arizona. 


Noted Decorator Designed 
Rooms 


The floor marble in the bank and 
elevator lobby is pink Tennessee, 
with the base in the lobby of Black 
Belgian and in the banking room of 
Cedar Tennessee. Pink Tennessee 


Arizona 


is valued for hardness and wearinz 
qualities and makes excellent floor- 
ing. 

One of California’s foremost 
decorators, Mr. Heinsbergen, who 
was selected by the state of Cali- 
fornia to decorate the new state 
capitol building, was employed to 
decorate the main banking room, 
safe deposit department, and the 
elevator lobby of the office build- 
ing. Mr. Heinsbergen has also dec- 
orated the majority of the largest 
and foremost buildings in Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and Sacra- 
mento. The electric lighting fixtures 
in the main banking room were 
especially made at the selection of 
President MeCauley. 

The night depository is of par- 


ticular interest. It is specially 
protected against theft and is con- 
nected with the burglar alarm 
system. 
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Women’s Department Featured 


This bank has a women’s depart- 
ment on the mezzanine floor with 
rooms designed especially for the 
comfort of the women depositors. 

The building itself is of the very 
highest type of construction, being 
built of structural steel and rein- 
forced concrete. All office corridors 
have gray Napoleon marble floor 
and bases. All offices are trimmed 
in Philippine mahogany. The hard- 
ware is of special design and al! 
eorridor doors have unit locks, the 
most improved type of office hard- 
ware. The connecting doors are 
also equipped with unit locks. 


Flood Lighting Illuminates 
Upper Floors 


The two upper floors of the build- 
ing are equipped with flood lights 
so that they can be illuminated at 
night. This flood lighting brings 
out the beauty of the decoration on 
the overhanging cornice. 

In the main banking room, a note 
of interest is the fact that the center 
panels are plastered with acoustical 
plaster, which absorbs the sound 
waves and tends to make the bank- 
ing room quiet. 


The president’s office and the 
directors’ room are located on the 
mezzanine. Both of these rooms 
are panelled in specially designed 
mahogany panels. 

The safety deposit vault has been 
given special attention for security 
and the protection of valuables, the 
vault doors weighing 15 tons each. 
They are said to be impenetrable 
by dynamite, oxy-acetylene torch or 
drill. About 2,000 latest improved 
and designed burglar-protected safe- 
ty deposit boxes for Tucson valu- 
ables are available. In addition to 
this large safety deposit vault, is 
another vault in the basement of 
about the same size and this is in- 
tended for the safe storage of trunks, 
silverware, and other valuables of 
large bulk. 


Making your letters easy to read 
is important because all reading calls 
for effort, and it is wise to reduce 
that effort as much as possible. 


The young man now has ten times 
the opportunities young men had a 
generation ago.—J. S. Love, State 
Bank Examiner for Mississippi. 


From One of Our Admirers 


Messrs. The Rand MeNally & Co. 
Esq., The Bankers Monthly 

Dear Sir: 

Thanking you for your favour of 
the 7th, 29th Oct. We beg to inform 
you that we have discovered the en- 
closed, ‘‘The Bankers standby’’ for 
over 63 years, order sheet, 2 page, 
petit type.’’ 
from those, which you submitted. 

Reading now your illustrated 
booklet, we beg to adding few lines 
for the thanking word that we have 
much interest, and inclease of the 
practical utilization, and mere works 
its advances, for these subjects. 

You have greatly oblige us by send- 
ing us Timely Illustrated catalogue 
with price list for further advances. 

Writing now these obligations 
bookname on our library index ecard, 
we can with cofidence assure you 
that your interest shall be our 
library’s glorious as you can eternity. 

Hopping to next free illustrations 
which have more full contents, 

We are yours faithfully, 

Nogami’s Private Library, 
R. Nogami., 

No. 54 Shimoaratamachi, 
Kagoshima City Japan. 





This spacious, airy banking room has many artistic touches that make customers proud to deal with an institution of this 
sort. The reported growth for the first two weeks following the opening shows that deposits have gained at a rate six times 
the normal rate of growth. 
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_ “A banker should be optimistic, but not unduly sympathetic. It is 
just as important today to say ‘NO’ as it was 50 years ago.” 


Five Danger 


Signals 


1. Interest added to 
loans. 


2. Failure to recognize a 
loss and charge it off. 


3. Loans made to cus- 
tomers of other banks. 


4. Failure to refer mat- 
ters to an analytical board 
of directors. 


5. Payment of too high 
dividends on _ uncollected 
interest. 


Five Danger Points 
In Bank Administration 


WAS very much interested in the 

article published in the November 
issue of THE BANKERS MONTHLY un- 
der the title ‘‘Why Our Bank Was 
Closed.’’ 

I am convinced that the author of 
this article knew what he was talk- 
ing about and that he has put his 
hand on the vital matters of this 
bank. They also apply to any other 
bank in such a condition. No doubt 
if this is read by the bankers of the 
country generally it will result in a 
great deal of good. , 

It is pathetic to think that a bank 
would have to close, although it had 
no unusual run of hard luck; there 
were no disastrous crop failures in 
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By J. S. LOVE 


Superintendent of Banks ,Jackson, Miss. 


its section; there was no incredible 
dishonesty ; but the bank failed, due 
to optimistic management. 

It is well, at times that the active 
officers of the bank should be optimis- 
tie, yet they must not let optimism 
run away with them. But it is better 
for the active officers of the bank to 
be conservative and have the reputa- 
tion of being cold-blooded, rather 
than unduly sympathetic. The old 
trite saying that a bank is not 
stronger than its note case is no 
doubt true, yet to this should be 
added ‘‘no stronger than the note 
ease, and no stronger than the ability 
of the active officer to say ‘No’.’’ 

There are five outstanding points 


in this article that should be noted 
by all bankers. First, the fallacy of 
pyramiding loans, or adding interest 
to the face of the loans each year, 
and of declaring dividends on a 
profit that does not exist. 

Second, the failure of the officer of 
the bank to recognize his loss and 
take care of that loss when it occurs, 
rather than sending good money 
after bad, and carrying the loan 
until the loss becomes so big that it 
cannot be handled without impair- 
ment of the bank’s capital and sur- 
plus. 

Third, the fallacy of making out- 
side loans to other banks’ customers, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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H-O-W Spells Management 


in the collective mind of the Financial Advertisers Association 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention at Atlanta de- 
velops an experience.meeting on executive methods 


ORE than any other convention 
that the Financial Advertisers 
Association has ever held, this one 
was a convention of bankers in ad- 
vertising, rather than of advertising 
men in banks. Even advertising, as 
a specialized science, came in for less 
attention than did the specialized 
kind of bank management that makes 
profitable advertising possible. 





C. H. MCMAHON 


A. E. BRYSON 


The association has grown in num- 
bers and in influence, and what is 
true of the association is equally true 
in nearly all cases of the individual 
member. They are no longer pre- 
dominately advertising managers, 
publicity managers, or assistant 
cashiers. Most of them are vice presi- 
dents, and not a few are presidents 
of banks. 

Still, there must be something 
fascinating about financial advertis- 
ing that keeps men and women true 
to it, year after year, and that keeps 
the personnel of this Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association so much a set 
of old, familiar friends. The writer 
has attended several conventions a 
year for several years past, but has 
yet to see a convention where so 
many people called each other by 
their first names. 


Bank Advertising Shows 
Continual Growth 


Advertising is a profession in 
which men move rapidly from line 
to line. Banking is a profession 
where men move slowly from rung 
to rung of their ladder. But bank 
advertising seems to be a profession 
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By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


within a profession, where the suc- 
cessful man acquires new responsi- 
bilities and functions, without dis- 
carding the old. These facts create 
a continuity of progress from year 
to year in the movements of the 
Financial Advertisers Association 
making a continued story out of each 
successive year’s proceedings, devel- 
oping a plot whose motive seems to 
be always more progress for tomor- 
row, built on the experiments of 
yesterday. 

Due in great measure to the un- 
tiring efforts of J. Sherrard Kennedy 
A. G. Maxwell, F. W. Blalock, W. G. 
Murrah, and Haynes McFadden, 
Atlanta distinguished herself for ef- 
ficiency and hospitality. The whole 
convention ran on well-oiled bearings 
from the arrival of the earliest to 
the departure of the latest delegate, 
and this had much to do with the 
high quality of the business pro- 
grams. 

The organization, from the public 
relations standpoint, of a fancied 
new financial institution, gave novel- 
ty, pith and point to the first general 
business session. Two outstanding 
addresses, the first, ‘‘Selling the 
Financial Institution to the inside 
Organization; Stockholders, Direc- 
tors, Officers and Employees,’’ by 
Fred Ellsworth, Vice President of 





F. W. ELLSWORTH 


J.S. KENNEDY 


the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New 
Orleans, and second, ‘‘ How to Sell 
the Same Institution to its Publie’’ 
by Daniel Lipsky, vice president of 
the’ Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York, were illuminating in them- 


selves, and were provocative of 
memorable impromptu suggestions 
from the floor. 


“Continuity Is Best Bet” 
Wins Prize 


At the noon luncheon which fol- 
lowed, actual financial institutions 
and actual experiences in developing 
their business were presented in 





GUY COOKE 


C. L. PRICE 


what was called an ‘‘experience’’ 
meeting. About a dozen delegates 
told the assembly what each con- 
sidered his or her ‘‘one best bet,’’ by 
which was meant his best and most 
resultful advertising or merchandis- 
ing idea. The prize, a cup donated 
by Fred Ellsworth, went to Guy W. 
Cooke, assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, who said, 
‘*Our one best bet is continuity.”’ 

Mr. Cook described tersely and 
arrestingly the steady adherence to 
principle which has distinguished his 
advertising. Since before the founda- 
tion of the Financial Advertisers 
Association, The First National 
Bank of Chicago has clung unwaver- 
ingly to the belief that a bank’s ad- 
vertising must be as stable, as con- 
fident, and as confidence-inspiring as 
the bank itself. Emphasis has been 
placed on doing the right thing, 
rather than on doing the new thing. 
Advertising has not been a constant, 
timid, experiment, but a steady, as- 
sured activity, changing complexion 
no more rapidly than the bank 
changed. 

The first afternoon was occupied 
by departmental meetings on sav- 
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ings, investments, arid trust develop- 
ment, all of which drew heavily and 
between which many members found 
it hard to choose. 

In the savings department, the ad- 
dress on ‘‘How to Develop a Real 
Estate Loan Service,’’ by Chester 
Price, manager of advertising, 
Chicago Trust Co., occasioned much 
comment, while the talk on ‘‘Sales 
Promotion for Investment Houses’’ 
by Harry Owens, of Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Chicago, was the feature of 
the investment departmental pro- 
gram. The trust departmental meet- 





F. W. BLALOCK ROBERT J. IZANT 


ing offered five headline addresses, 
notable among which was that en- 
titled, ‘‘How to Interest Those ac- 
tive in Business Life in the Services 
of the Personal Trust Department,”’ 
by Tracy E. Herrick, assistant vice 
president of the Cleveland Trust Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Films Illustrate Speeches 


Discussion of twentieth century 
miracles, and how they can be har- 
nessed to financial advertising made 
the dinner and night session which 
followed, a thing of unusual fascina- 
tion. Robert J. Izant, vice president 
of the Central National Bank, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, presided. Jason Wester-y 
field, publicity director of the New 
York Stock Exchange, had a two- 
reel film to supplement his talk on 
‘How the New York Stock Exchange 
Utilizes Motion Pictures.’’ <A. E. 
Bryson, vice president of Halsey 
Stuart & Co., and 1930 president of 
the F. A. A., discussed ‘‘How to 
Shape Up a Radio Program,’’ and 
illustrated his talk by an actual 
broadeast over 38 stations for the 
Halsey Stuart radio hour. The com- 
mercial division of the Fox-Case 
Corp., was represented by its man- 
ager, H. R. Menefee, who told ‘‘ How 
the Talking Movie Can Be Used as 
an Advertising Medium,’’ and dem- 
onstrated effectively by actual talk- 
ing reels. 

As the first day had been devoted 
to fundamental principles, the 
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second was devoted to the mechanies 
of definite performance. Its out- 
standing feature was the luncheon 
address of Mrs. Frances Rosenblatt, 
income analyst, First National Bank, 
Detroit, on ‘‘ How to Interest Women 
of Means in Financial Matters,’’ but 
the departmental sessions supplied a 
course in practical bank advertising 
as exhaustive as it was condensed. 

In the session devoted to the me- 
chanies of trust development work, 
A. Douglas Oliver of the Provident 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, developed 
what most members who heard it con- 
sider the first scientific basis for 
determining trust developmental op- 
portunities. Putting it briefly, Mr. 
Oliver’s idea is that the present. 
worth of trust business, as obtained, 
should be caleulated on the assump- 
tion that it will show in cash profit 
within twenty years from the time 
it is written; that the amount of 
business logically obtainable in a 
given field should be ascertained, 
and that money should be spent on 
the assumption that all of this busi- 
ness can be obtained within twenty 
years from the commencement of 
activity for it. 

The commercial departmental 
furnished three outstanding ad- 
dresses. ‘‘What the Advertising 
Man Should Know About Com- 
mercial Banking,’’ by Charles H. 
MeMahon, assistant vice president 
of the First National Bank, Detroit, 
Michigan, deserves special mention. 

Fred M. Staker, advertising man- 
ager of the Commerce Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., made a strongly 
suggestive appeal for institutional 
advertising as a method of selling 





F. M. STAKER 


F. L. BLANCHARD 


commercial services to business men, 
and David Auch, Asst. Secretary, 
Ohio Bankers Association, spoke on 
‘*How to Inaugurate and Announce 
the Service Charge on Checking Ac- 
counts. ”’ 


In the investment departmental, 
Dr. Leland Rex Robinson, president, 
Second International Securities 
Corp., New York, gave his hearers 








pertinent suggestions on what may 
become an increasingly important 
part of their duties, when he talked 
on ‘‘The Advertising of Investment 
Trusts,’? and Frank LeRoy Blanch- 
ard of Henry L. Doherty & Co., gave 
pertinent suggestions for all types of 
investment publicity, in his talk on 
‘*Radio for Financial Advertising.”’ 


Advertising Fundamental 
Departmental Good 


It seemed a pity to the present 
writer that the meeting on advertis- 
ing fundamentals was not staged for 
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the entire convention, instead of as a 
departmental. Two talks were of 
especial general interest, namely 
that on ‘‘ How to Build and Sell the 
Advertising Budget,’’ by Julian M. 
Case, manager, business extension 
department, Bank of Michigan, De- 
troit, and that on ‘‘How to Make 
Effective Layouts’’ by Don Knowl- 
ton, advertising manager, Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


In the business development de- 
partmental, Monte J. Goble, vice 
president of the Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, struck 
a note which has had too little atten- 
tion in Financial Advertising <As- 
sociation work when he discussed, 
‘‘ Soliciting Correspondent Bank Ac- 
counts.’’ His talk was admirably 
supplemented by a complete novelty 
in the address on ‘‘How to Sell the 
New Group Banking’’ by James E. 
Neville, assistant cashier, Northwest- 
ern National Bank, Minneapolis. 


Leopold A. Chambliss presided 
ably at the trust advertising depart- 
mental, and those who attended this 
meeting carried home more than one 
workable idea for adaptation to their 
own institutions. A vote on which 
was the best of the four addresses 
presented would have possibly re- 
sulted in very close figures, with 
leadership perhaps going to the ad- 
dress entitled, ‘‘ Analyzing the Trust 
Department,’’ by W. Tresckow, as- 
sistant vice president of the Central 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A Team or Two for the Odd Jobs— 
That’s All When the General Purpose Is Used 


When the farmer can plant from 30 to 
40 acres a day— 


—when he can cultivate from 25 to 40 
acres 


—when he can plow, disk, hoe, mow, 
harvest, thresh, pick corn, fill the silo, 
grind feed—do all these jobs with his John 
Deere General Purpose Tractor—the need 
for horses fades from the farming program. 


Usually one team, two at the most—for 
the odd jobs around the farm—fills out his 


power requirements when he has the Gen- 
eral Purpose. 

What is equally important, he is no 
longer confronted with the help problem— 
he does away with this big expense item 
that has kept down his net returns. 

Because he can do his work under the 
most favorable conditions, he gets bigger 
yields. The John Deere General Purpose 
with equipment built to use with it is giving 
the row-crop farmer the utmost in mechani- 
cal power. 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


A Standard Two Plow Tractor 
That Plants and Cultivates 
Three Rows at a Time 
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HIS is an example of a decorated room which the Union Trust Co. of Detroit 


bought from one manufacturer complete. 


Note the harmony of the whole. 


Don't Buy Furniture 


Buy Decorated Rooms 


BANKER called me in the other 
day and showed me a suite of 
offices he wished to have decorated. 
He described to me the type of room 
he would like to have, and then said, 
**T suppose you can sell me some 
desks and chairs that will fit into 
that type of room?”’ 

‘*No,’’ I replied, ‘‘I have no desks 
and chairs to sell, but I will sell you 
completely decorated rooms if you 
will give me an idea as to how much 
you are willing to spend for every- 
thing that goes into the equipping 
and decorating of these rooms. 

‘*T will return in a few days with 
samples and designs for your ap- 
proval. Then I will completely 
decorate your offices for you, includ- 
ing everything from floor to ceiling. 
From what you tell me, you will 
want rugs on the floors, you will want 
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By R. G. BURNS 


The Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


curtains on the windows, and you 
will want comfortable and harmon- 
izing desks, chairs and file cabinets. 
All of this will be included in my 
plans, and the one charge will cover 
everything.’’ 

The plan was carried out, and on a 
certain day a few weeks later, I went 
into this man’s office with him and 
there we found completely decorated 
rooms, just as he had pictured them 
in his mind’s eye. Everything was 
harmonious. Everything did its part 
toward creating the pleasing whole. 
And there was only one bill to pay 
and only one man to deal with. 

This is a more or less new type of 
service rendered by manufacturers 
that formerly were furniture manu- 
facturers. The importance of 
decoration, however, has grown until 
it has. become an advantage for 


manufacturers to employ various ex- 
perts, artists, decorators, and de- 
signers, and it is very seldom, nowa- 
days, that a monumental bank build- 
ing is erected without the entire in- 
terior of each office being planned by 
one designer. You will readily un- 
derstand how important this is, and 
how much time it saves, and, as a 
matter of fact, the expense in the 
end is less. 

Banking and business are losing 
their cold atmosphere. Loans and 
bond issues are being arranged, now- 
adays, in the warmth of friendship 
and understanding. 

It is very easy to see the improve- 
ment in banking policies resulting 
from increased dignity and harmony 
in banking quarters. Bankers are 
begining to typify more truly their 
high place in the business world. 
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one operation with the new Amer- 
ican Endorsing Machine. As the 
adding machine operator lists checks 
on the adding machine, he simply drops 
them into the machine—and the 
Endorser does the rest, automatically 
stacking the endorsed checks in the 
same order they are listed. No checks 
ean be “skipped’”—none can get a 
wrong endorsement—you can work 
right up to the last minute for clear- 
ings and transit. 
Eliminate noisy, smeary,time-wasting 


I-Cheek Endorsing 


Y on can now list and endorse in 


hand-stamping of checks. List and en- 
dorse in less time than it formerly took 
just to list. Equip your bank with the 
Endorser that is making money and 
saving money for banks large and small 
throughout the country —whose’ pa- 
tented refinements have revolutionized 
bank transit work. Price, about $200., 
depending on the expense of manufac- 
turing your die. 

Mail the coupon below for a free 
illustrated copy of “How Banks Large 
and Small Are Saving Money on Check 
Endorsing.” No obligation. 














2-Cheek Signing 


N THE same way the new American Endorser is 
used for endorsing, you can now also use it for 
signing voucher, cashier’s, exchange and trust de- 

partment checks and certificates of deposit. All that is 
needed is an extra die — dies are quickly interchanged 
and cost but a few dollars. 

It permits you to sign and verify in less time than it 
formerly took just to verify. After comparing the fin- 
ished check to the voucher or other record, instead of 
turning the check completely over and stopping every 
so often to arrange the pile, you merely drop it into 
the machine —and the machine does the rest,. auto- 
matically stacking the checks in their correct order. 


3=Cheek Caneelling 


INS and clips concealed in checks too strength, any clerk can easily and quickly 
often dull, bend or break perforator install new American needles in the 
needles. And how annoying it is for American No. 22 or larger models. 
the small bank with only one perforator If your machine is punching illegible 
to be without the machine while it is in cancellations, just send us a sample of 
the factory for repairs! the perforation it makes. That’s all we 
American needles are 55% stronger need. We'll quote you a liberal trade-in 
than ordinary perforating machine offer that will put an end to your perfora- 
needles, and besides this additional tor troubles. Use the coupon below. 





*““The Modern Way Is the American Way” 


AREERACAR 


ENDORSING - SIGNING - CANCELLING 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR Co. - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO « Established 1910 
——————tl ss ee eee 
611 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





















Please send me, without obligation, complete 
details on G The New American Endorser and Signer, 
and the () Hand, [) Foot-Power, [) Automatic Elec- OFFICER 
tric Perforators, with a 1) Quotation on your trade-in 





allowance on our old perforating machine, a sample 
impression of which is enclosed herewith. 
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Strong Financial Advertisements 


To Sell Commercia 


This advertisement 
created considerable 
comment among business men gen- 
erally, and particularly among sec- 
retaries and members of trade as- 
sociations. A large number of trade 
association secretaries wrote in to 
the bank asking for copies of the 
advertisement which they could mail 
to the members of their associations. 
Over ten thousand copies of the ad 
were distributed in that manner. 
Furthermore, the advertisement was 
reprinted in part and commented 
upon in a wide variety of trade and 
financial magazines. 


Results 


Object The purpose of the ad- 
vertisement was, firstly, 


to give useful information to busi- 
ness men, and secondly, to impress 
upon business men the idea that 
The Union Trust Company is a bank 
which is aware of and informed upon 
modern trends in business. 


Where Published The adver- 

tisement 
was published in the three large 
Cleveland daily newspapers, in The 
Clevelander, which is the official 
organ of The Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, in Fourth District 
Finance & Industry, which is the 
magazine of the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District, and in ‘‘Trade 
Winds,’’ the business magazine pub- 
lished by The Union Trust Company. 


Campaign The ad is one of a 
series of sixteen ad- 


vertisements to be published during 
1929, and designed to give useful 
information to business men and to 
sell them the idea that The Union 
Trust Company is keenly alive to 
modern business trends, practices 
and methods, and therefore a good 
bank with which to make a connec- 
tion. 


Follow-Up The theme of depict- 
ing Union Trust as a 


good bank for business men which 
underlay the series of newspaper 
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| Accounts 


| the UNION TRUST of CLEVELAND 


Winning Profits by Co-operation 
Instead of Cut-throat Competition 





, are more than one 


thousand trade organizations in 
the United States. 


Most of these have been es 
tablished during the last fifteen 
years. This is just another phase 
of the new, post-war business 
world. 

The primary characteristics 
of trade organizations are self- 
regulation and co-operation. 


Today these organizations 
furnish the majority of current 


Lia : 


business statistics which are so 
indispensable to most lines of 
business. By a pooling of infor. 


mation they substitute a knowl 
edge of economic principles 
and procedure for costly guess 
ing and misunderstanding. 


Trade organizations are 
spending $35,000,000 a year 
for industrial research. This 
paves the way for better man- 
agement methods. 


By means of simplification 
alone. American industry is an- 
nually saving 8500,000,000. 
This is being accomplished in 
collaboration with the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


The manufacturer, the distrib- 


utor. and the consumer are the 
beneficiaries of simplification 
and standardization in indus- 
try. These benefits are: more 
economical production; more 
efficient labor; less capital ex- 
penditure; increased turnover 
of stock; decreased overhead; 
better service: better values; bet- 
ter quality; prompt deliveries. 

Trade relations and arbitra- 
tion in commercial disputes 


are tending to do away with 
trade abuses and unethical 


practices. 


Bonds Today 


The spirit of co-operation 
gives to smaller business enter- 
prises many of the advantages 
which are characteristic of 
larger organ zations. 

Through the group effort of 
business men a new business 
world is in the making. 

Is your business taking ad- 
vantage of group strength’ 

Facts concerning current co- 
operative movements in business 
and news regarding the develop- 
ment of the co-operative idea in 
new fields naturally come in to 
The Union Trust Company as a 
result of its connections with 
many businesses in various lines 

It is our aim to place such 
information, insofar as possible, 
at the disposal of our customers 
—preferably through that per- 
sonal discussion between cus- 
tomer and banker that is part 
and parcel of any established 
banking connection. 


shave and a 
haircut for 
a penny aa 2 





ENEATH the bridges 

arched across the Seine, 
itinerant Paris barbers ply 
their trade. They seck out a 
fisherman or a longshoreman, 
sit him on a rock, hand him a 
mirror. and shear his hair and 
pluck his beard for a penny! 


And a thousand-and-one other 
odd, intimate customs of those 
who live across the sea? 


Set aside a few weeks, a few 
hundred dollars—and go roam- 
ing! Our Travel Department 
offers tours to fit every purse 
and every inclination. Just a 
carefree trip—we handle all 


details—any line—any ship— 


Wouldn't you like to see that? 


advertisements, was picked up and 
carried on insofar as possible in 
street car cards and billboards. For 
instance, in street car cards the copy 
was used ‘‘ A good bank for forward- 
thinking business men,’’ and ‘‘A 
bank big enough to meet the borrow- 


Mean Leisure Tomorrow 
Buy Bonds! Good investments today mean 
comfort and freedom in the years to come. 
Inquire at The Union Trust Bond Store. 915 
Euclid—right on the Avenue. 


Less than Two Cents a Day 
for Safety 
Any papers worth keeping at all, are worth 
keeping within a safe deposit box in our fire 


and burglar-proof vaults—It costs less than 
your daily paper 





21 Offices 
in Greater Cleveland 


We have met our customers more than half 
way. Twenty-one offices take the services of 
Cleveland's largest bank to the home neigh- 
horhood of every Clevelander. 


Helping Cleveland 
Business Build a Bigger 
Cleveland 
The Union Trust Company is a bank large 
enough to meet the borrowing needs of 
Cleveland industry —not too small for the 
biggest business, not too big for the smallest 





ing needs of Cleveland’s industries, 
large or small.’’ On billboards the 
copy was used, ‘‘ Helping Cleveland 
business build a bigger Cleveland,’’ 
and ‘‘Not too small for the biggest 
business—not too large for the small- 
est business.”’ 
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“"UNIT-PLANT INSTALLATION 


. 


YY 


“My 





SAVED $ 5000227 
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Prominent Eastern Bank, by Installing“Unit-PraAnT’ 
arrangements, states that it saved at least$3000 a year by 
1- A 20% Saving in Floor Space 
2-A reduction in Personnel from 21 toi 
5-Combining operations of sorting, posting and filing 
4-Reducing error and Overtime Expense 


EGARDLESS of the routine now followed in your 
bookkeeping department, there is a strong possi- 
bility that you, too, can effect important savings. 


The complete “Unit Plant” illustrated above — desk, 
bookkeeping machine, ledger and statement tray and 
base, and operator’s chair — occupies less than 30 square 





OTHER SHAW-WALKER 
EQUIPMENT: 


Insulated Ledger Desk 
Insulated Filing Cabinet 
Filing Cabinets 
Check-O-Matic 
Check Sorting Racks 
Ledger Equipment 
Forms for All Records 
Posting Trays 
Trucks of All Kinds 
And all necessary equipment 
for all bank systems 


“Built Like a 


S—— 
Special Bank Representatives In All Principal Cities 


feet of floor space. The economy of this equipment has 
been proved by many banks, large and small. 


The little reminder below, pinned to your letterhead, 
will bring you a booklet describing in detail how expense 
of operation and routine, and investment in equipment, 


can be reduced. 





Have your secretary pin 
this reminder to your jet 
terhead. It will bring you 
without obligation a book- 
let describing the opera- 
tion, routine and equi 
ment used by many b 

in the Commercial Book- 
keeping Department. 
Address: Shaw-Walker, 
Bank Department, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 
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vild your Bod 
As you Sit 


Here is the most important develop- 
ment in the seating industry ... a de- 
luxe Do/More model for executives... 
combining the famous Do/More ana- 
tomical qualities with the /ast word in 
elegant appearance. It is a distinctive 
chair for distinguished people. 


This model, like all Do/Mores, is 
adjustable to the exact physical re- 
quirements of the occupant. It has 
been designed by leading physiolo- 
gists to induce correct posture and 
thereby to conserve and build energy. 


This seat, properly fitted by a 
Do/More expert, will not only in- 
crease your activity at work but will 
send you home each day in better 
physical condition. Ask your doctor. 
Sit in this model two weeks at our 
expense. If you do not note a differ- 
ence in your work—less fatigue—you 
will not be asked to buy. For name 
of nearest representative write 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
1215 Do/More Block __ Elkhart, Indiana 





INCORRECT pos- 
ture breeds fatigue 
and slows up work. 


.DO/MORE posture 
promotes health and 
increases efficiency. 


DO/MORE 








| service 


IDEA OF SEATING. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 








Send for this Posture Treatise 


“Health and Posture,” is a concise, scientific 
treatise on posture. It has opened the eyes of in- 
dustrial leaders the country over, many of whom 
have subsequently adopted the Do/More Idea 
of Seating for their entire organizations as well 
as for themselves. A copy is yours for the asking. 
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| ties in the world for carry- 


| to be oceupied by execu- 


in mahogany and 
| with the 
| bank sereens. The 





_ New York To Have Largest 


Bank Building 


 abedetotgare building, the tallest in the 
world for which plans have as yet 
been filed, will be erected by the City Bank 


| Farmers Trust Co., trust affiliate of The 
| National City Bank of New York, on the 


block bounded by William, Beaver and 
Hanover Streets and Exchange Place. 

The building will have four extra work- 
ing floors below the street level, reaching a 
depth of 65 feet. The new structure, which 


| will rest on a ecofferdam foundation, will 


provide 600,000 square feet of office space, 
practically all of which will be occupied by 
The National City organization. 

The site of the new building has been in 
the possession of the Farmers’ Loan an: 
Trust Co., merged last summer with The 
National City Bank of New York, for half 
a century. Demolition of the old bank 
building and three other structures located 
on the block already has been completed 
and the work of erecting the foundation is 
expected to be finished by February 1, 
next. With the first steel due to be 
set at that time, present 
plans call for opening the 


It will be of the setback type to conform 
to the zoning law and will have a tower, 
specially windbraced, rising from the 
twenty-eighth floor to a new high mark on 
New York’s skyline. 

The tower, which will be eighty-one feet 
square and center on the William Street 
side of the building, will taper slightly 
from the fiftieth floor, culminating in a 
specially illuminated bronze sphere fifteen 
feet in diameter supported by four colos- 
sal bronze eagles. 

Structurally, the building, which will be 
erected by the George A. Fuller Company, 
Ine., from plans drawn by Cross & Cross, 
architects, will be conservative modern in 
style and of classic proportions. Special 
arch construction will provide unbroken 
surfaces in the ceilings of each office. 
Special design of the exterior of the build- 
ing will permit of installation of the latest 
type of heating and ventilating system. 

The building will contain the largest in- 
dividual telephone exchange in the world, 

comprising 1,000 trunk 
lines, about one-tenth the 





building for oceupaney by 
January 1, 1931. 

The operating quarters 
of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company on the first 
floor of the new building 
will represent the very 
latest in design and equip- 
ment and will constitute 
the most up-to-date facili- 


ing on trust business. 
The lower banking room 
£ ’ 


tives of The National City 
Bank of New York, will be 
of Empire style, execute: 
ebony 
type of 
main 
banking room, headquar- 
ters for the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, 
will be treated as a mod- 
ernistic adaptation of the 
Renaissance period, result- 
ing in a monumental room 
with vaulted ceiling done 
in murals. 
Direct 





latest 


private elevator 
will be available 
from the main banking 
rooms to the upper floors 
of the building and also to 
the vaults in the basement. 
Connection may be had 
between the banking rooms 
and the general building 
lobby. The main entrance 
to the new building will be midway of the 


| block on Exchange Place, with a secondary 
| entrance on Beaver Street. 


The new structure, to be known as the 


| City Bank Farmers Trust Company Build- 


ing, will be constructed of limestone taken 
from the Rockwood Quarries of Alabama. 





The new building being 
erected by the City 
Farmers Trust Co’ 


number of trunk wires in 
the average telephone com- 
pany exchange. Transpor- 
tation within the building 
will be handled by thirty 
elevators of the high-speed 
type, fully automatic and 
with a new leveling device. 
Eight of the elevators will 
tun to the sixty-seventh 
floor, above which level will 
be four floors devoted to 
utilities. 


Lower Bank Stocks 
Stop Two Mergers 


Reasons imputed to the 
recent break in the stock 
market are given for the 
failure of two banks to 
continue with merger plans 
as previously announced. 

Stockholders of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New 
York City have refused 
to ratify the proposed 
merger with the Corn 
Exchange Bank, which 
would have made the 
former bank the largest 
in the world. The recent 
break in the stock market 
brought Corn Exchange 
stock from around $400 
down to $198. 

It is also thought that 
the decline in bank stock 
values was at least one reason why the 
stockholders of the North Western Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago unanimously 
voted against its proposed merger with 
the Home Bank and Trust Co. 

It is not known if negotiations between 
these banks will be reopened. 


Bank 
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The long fiber and small amount of sizing in this superlatively strong new paper 
are illustrated by this micro-photograph 


REMARKABLE STRENGTH 


is one of the important features 
of this spectal new check paper 


THE NEW SUPER-SAFETY PAPER 


Tue average check is written upon, 
folded, crumpled, unfolded, en- 
dorsed, crushed, pinched and re- 
folded as it passes along through 
seventeen pairs of hands, before it 
finally ends its journey back to the 
maker. Such vigorous use requires 
more endurance than ordinary check 
papers afford. So The Todd Com- 
pany has developed the truly re- 
markable new Super-Safety Check 
Paper—expressly to meet the needs of modern checks. 

Super-Safety Paper resists wear, tearing, fraying, 
folding and mutilation to an unparalleled degree be- 
cause of its exceptionally long fiber and its small amount 
of sizing—a combination that gives this paper unusual 
endurance without brittleness or bulk. 

Other outstanding superiorities of this check paper 
are: Foldability—an extraordinary ability to withstand 
repeated sharp folding. Durability—the lack of any 
tendency to become brittle, even after many years. 
Good writing surface—smooth, easy-writing surface 
which takes ink without any tendency to blur or blot. 

Super-Safety Checks expose with a glaring spot the 
first attempt to alter them. To prevent counterfeiting, 








guPER SAFETY 


BANK CHEC™ 


their manufacture is guarded as 
the government guards bank-note 
paper. They are available in all 
standard check forms—made only to 
a bank’s individual order — never 
sold in blank sheets. Their strength, 
their beautiful tints, their crisp “feel” 
of quality, and their satin-smooth sur- 
face distinguish them at once from 
ordinary supplies. 

We are glad to send samples of 
the new Super-Safety Paper to bankers on receipt of 
the coupon. Test this remarkable new paper yourself. 
Bankers’ Supply Division, The Todd Company. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, Chicago, Brooklyn, St. Paul, Den- 
ver, Dallas, Birmingham, Buffalo, Des Moines, Boston, 


CO aS. 





Bankers’ Supply Division 12-29 
THE TODD COMPANY, 1137 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Send me more information about Super-Safety Checks made of 
the new Super-Safety Paper. 


OO EEEEEEEEEEOEoeeEEeEeEeEeEEE—————— 
Name of Officer- 


Street — ————— - pcintianabii 





Town - —= lu 








DISTINGUISH YOUR SERVICE WITH SUPER-SAFETY CHECKS ON THE NEW CHECK PAPER 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE DECEMBER, 1929 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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A SURE WAY TO 


Inerease 
Savings 


IN seven days one bank received 
478 savings deposits totaling 
$92,897.49 by mail. 


BANKING BY MAIL 


is made easy for customers of this 
bank through the use of Two-Way 
Envelopes. 


TWO-WAY ENVELOPES 


provide a deposit slip, withdrawal 
order, space for the depositor to 
write instructions or inquiries in 
addition to sending and self- 
addressed return envelopes of un- 
usual strength in which to forward 
pass books and deposits. 


The Only Complete One Piece 
Banking By Mail System 
Ever Devised 









Write for sample and let us tell you how 
you can secure new and profitable deposits 
by using this unique service. 


The TWO-WAY ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


923 Leamington 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








The New 
ALUMISTEEL 
Vault Step 


FREE on 10 Days’ Trial 


HIS wonderful vault step is highly en- 

dorsed by users. Made of one-piece 

steel frame with aluminum treads. 
Rigid, wear-proof, slip-proof, tip-proof, 
easy to move around. Will retain its 
attractiveness a lifetime. Just the thing 
needed to match that attractive vault and 
to please customers who rent those high- 
up boxes. Sent on 10 days’ approval. De- 
cide after you see it. No obligation unless 
satisfied. Act today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
Se ee ee Se ee " 
| 


| INTERIOR METAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
844 Rush St., Chicago 
| Gentlemen: 





B.M. | 
Please send for 10 days free trial your 
| new ALUMISTEEL vault step, charges 
prepaid. | 


Bank.. 


Officer 






City.. State 
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The Bankers Librarian 


A man ought to read just as inclination leads him; for what he reads as a task 


will do him little good.—Sam’l Johnson. 


A Pioneer In American 
Finance 


JOHN Jacop ASTOR by 
Arthur D. Howden Smith. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. Cloth. 292 pages 
$3.50. 


Here is a story showing the influence 
one of our commercial pioneers had upon 
the financial development of the United 
States. 

Even stronger, however, was his in- 
fluence in the development of the fur trade, 
in foreign trade, and in real estate trans- 
actions, As by-products of these efforts, 
we can credit Astor with a good deal of 
unintentional pioneering in opening up the 
highways and byways to the Pacific Coast 
and making settlements more possible, 
from New York to Vancouver. 

The author points out that Astor was 
actuated more by the hope of personal 
aggrandizement than by patriotism in his 
Pacific Coast enterprises. He also stresses 
that had Astor been more patriotic-minded 
he would probably have been considerably 
more successful in some of his various 
ventures, for just so far as he lacked 
patriotism just that far did he fail. He 
did not have the vision of the true lover 
of his country. 

Nevertheless, it remains that Astor built 
up the greatest fortune of his times and 
was a material aid in financing the War 
of 1812, and in helping out at other times 
when both government and individuals 
needed it. 


Revised Book On 


Investment Trusts 


INVESTMENT TRUST ORGANIZA- 
TION AND MANAGEMENT Dy 
Leland Rex Robinson. Pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press. 
Cloth, 608 pages, $7.50. Re- 
viewed by Paul Willard Garrett, 
Financial Editor, New York 
Evening Post. 

Leland Rex Robinson through his writ- 
ings perhaps has contributed more to our 
knowledge of investment trusts than any 
other man. 

What he does first of all in this 608-page 
document of new material is to define the 
term ‘‘investment trusts,’’ distinguishing 
them from holding, management and 
finance instruments, and then to catalogue 
the existing American creations under their 
proper headings. Certainly in a day when 
public thought is utterly confused by the 
new emissions of varying description this 
service alone will be widely welcomed. No 
authority is better qualified through re- 
search in the field, not to mention his prac- 
tical contact with it, to do this job than 
Mr. Robinson. 


How To Manage An 
Investment Fund 


A Screntiric ApproacH To IN- 
VESTMENT MANAGEMENT by 
Dwight C. Rose. Published by 
Harper Bros., New York. Re- 
viewed by Ralph Fordon, Back- 
ers, Fordon & Co., Detroit. 


This book ought to have considerable 
interest for the intelligent investor and 
investment banker. To the latter, many 
of the author’s conclusions have already 
become commonplaces but they justify re- 
petition here because of the different shad- 
ings developed and because of the original 
charts and statistical studies accompany- 
ing the text. 

How to manage an investment fund and 
what it should contain in bonds and stocks 
is the theme. The place of each is weighed, 
the record of each examined, and the con- 
clusion is reached that the larger percent- 
age by far of the fund should be in common 
stocks. Investment advisers, in the opinion 
of the author, having certain requirements 
are likely to be the best supervisors of the 
investor’s capital; investment bankers, the 
author explains, cannot be as disinterested 
and are likely to become the representatives 
solely of corporations whose financing 
oceupies them. As representatives of these 
corporations they will deal with represen- 
tatives of the investor. Is this the trend 
of our business? 


A. B. A, Issues Booklet On 
Bank Management 


The Clearinghouse section of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association has issued a book- 
let on ‘‘ Profit and Loss Operations,’’ as 
the second in the series of publications on 
commercial bank management which it is 
publishing as a result of its investigations 
of banking conditions and in furtherance 
of betterments in banking practice. The 
first booklet dealt with ‘‘ Loan Administra- 
tion Policies. ’’ 

The present booklet covers the following 
subjects: scientific expense control, trend 
of earnings, a story of two banks, example 
of good management, analyzing our own 
bank, the laws of operating expense, the 
laws of loan administration expense, op- 
erating expense ratios—per cent of gross 
income, charge-offs and recoveries, analysis 
of earning assets and income therefrom, 
cost of making loans, the cost of transac- 
tions in various departments, profitable 
savings accounts, N. S. F. checks, float 
charges and interest paid, salary costs and 
efficiency, analysis of cost of deposit ac- 
counts, and problems of commercial bank 
management. 
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URRENT BUYING RATE FOR BANKETS CHECKS ON NEW YORK.) 





VICE-PRESIOENT.. 


CARPET 
_ Changes its Size 


| 
| 
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The A. B. A. Cheque is to be issued in a ass 
smaller size—the standard size of the new 
United States currency. 

When the change was planned, the spon- 
sors of the Cheque decided to leave nothing 
undone which would add to its safety and 
attractiveness. 

The quality of the A. B. A. Cheque has 
always been reflected in its manufacture. But 
since it was first designed 20 years ago, many 
improvements have been made in engraving z 
practice. These are now being utilized. 

The face of the Cheque is steel-engraved, 
framing an intricate design reproduced in 
four tints by a new process. The combination 
of complex engraving and the multi-color 
tint work never before used on a travel 
cheque reduces the possibility of counterfeit 
to a minimum. 

Plans are now under way to establish ready 
acceptance of the new form all over the 
world. The engraving work alone is an under- 
taking of many months—testimony in itself 
to its quality. 

It will be possible to begin delivery March 
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THE OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUES 
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The Industrial Trust Company, Providence, 
R. L., like other prominent banking institu- 
tions, equipped its 7800 Safe Deposit Boxes 
with Yale single nose “changeable key” safe 
deposit locks number 4511C. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Walker & Gillette, New York, Architects 
Frederick S. Holmes, New York, Bank Vault Engineer 


Remington & Sherman Co., Philadelphia, Builders of 
Vault Equipment The country’s finest safe deposit 
; vaults are equipped with Yale Locks 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., STAMFORD, CONN.. U.S. A. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 








Publications such as THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY are in my opinion particularly 
suitable in educating every employee to the re- 


quirements of his own job, as well as keeping 
him well informed as to the methods used by 
successful bankers. 

J. W. THOMPSON 


Assistant Cashier, Liberty Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 














Trust Officer Advancement 


(Continued from page 11) 

in a transaction. Time enough 
should be taken to be certain that 
the job at hand is correctly com- 
pleted. Nothing should be taken 
for granted—neither in passing on 
the trust agreement nor in any 
details of its execution. 

A veteran trust man once re- 
marked, ‘‘The five cardinal virtues 
of trust service are Honesty, Integ- 
rity, Accuracy, Accuracy and Ac- 
euracy.’’ 

7 Be ready and willing to assist 
¢ trust officers of other banks 
when called upon to do so. 

A new form that saves time and 
expense, a new court decision, or 
anything of interest that might be 
helpful to the trust business as a 
whole should be passed along. Trust 
officers should cooperate and be will- 
ing to share their knowledge and 
experience with each other. 

8 Refrain from practicing law. 
¢ A trust man who practices 
law finds himself representing the 
viewpoint of two clients—that of 
the trust company by which he is 
employed and that of the eus- 
tomer. The customer should have a 
right and should expect to seek ad- 
vice and counsel from his attorney. 
Keep all matters divulged by 

¢ clients strictly confidential. 

The most sacred obligation the 
trust officer has to perform is to 
keep in the strictest confidence any- 
thing and everything disclosed to 
him by clients at all times. Fre- 
quently there are temptations to 
forget this obligation. 

For example, John Jones may 
ereate a million-dollar trust. It is 
not generally known that he is 
worth a million dollars nor does he 
want it known. It would be a 
temptation to boast that the bank 
had just obtained a new million 
dollar trust from John Jones. News 
travels rapidly and soon the financial 
status of John Jones would be broad- 
cast, quite likely in the places where 
he would wish most of all not to 
have it known. 

Here, as in any case, large or 
‘mall, the trust officer must remem- 
ber the words ‘‘Strictly Confiden- 
tial’’ and keep all trust transactions 
always on that basis. 

1 Guard diligently personal 
* character and reputation. 

This is perhaps elementary, but 

nevertheless it is the most impor- 
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Impounding the 
Experience of Men 


Where small streams once flowed, great 
dams have risen. But always the success 
of impounding enterprises rests finally, 
not only upon the concentration of the 
resources themselves, but also upon the 
wisdom and experience that are devoted 
to their most effective application. 

The greater the power of impounded 
resources, the more imperative it becomes 
to impound the abilities of outstanding 


men to control and administer them. 

Control of the resources created by 
the Seaboard-Equitable merger rests in 
the hands of Trustees who are recognized 
business leaders, and Officers of wide 
experience and sound practical judgment. 
Together they form the human reserve 
for counsel and cooperation to which 
every client of the consolidated bank 
has ready access. 


The Equitable Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


A merger of The Seaboard National Bank and The Equitable Trust Company 


Total resources in excess of $800,000,000 


; Main Office: 11 Broad Street, New York 
Offices of Out-of-Town Representatives: Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco 
Foreign Offices: London, Paris, Mexico City 
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SHADED 


As The Will 
Dictates 


ATHEY SHADES are 








































unique because any 
part of the window 
may be instantly 


shaded without jerk- 
ing the shade or touch- 
ing it with the hands. 
There are no springs, 
rollers or catches to 
stick or break. The 
Shades are by far the 
most attractive and 
durable, the material 
being sun fast and 
shrinkless, withstand- 
ing vigorous cleaning 
for many times. The 
last operation in their 
manufacture is a thor- 
ough spraying in warm 
water. They are per- 
manently pleated and 
beautifully cockle 
finished. 

Ventilation from upper or 
lower window without flap- 
ping or torn shades. 
PRICES 
with samples on request 


Lined Metal 
WEATHER- 
STRIPS 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6101 W. 65th St. Chicago 


















eres aR 
YOUR BANK 


can have its own House- 
Organ Magazine and secure 
gratifying results in in- 
creased business — under 
our unique publication 
plan. Mail or distribute to 
homes direct. Second only 
to personal interviews. We 
serve banks from coast to 
coast — all satisfied. 





















Samples, analysis outline, prices 
submitted to any Bank or Trust 
Company official upon request. 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 


716—4th Ave. So., Minneapolis 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 







Send us samplgs and prices of your 
House-Organ Magazine for Banks. We 
would require........... copies monthly. 





















A trust officer’s 
and reputation 


tant maxim of all. 
personal character 
must be kept beyond reproach at 
all times. Without going too much 
into the question of morals, let it 
suffice to say that he should be clean 
living, should observe conservative 
practice in handling and spending 
his private and should 
avoid, insofar as is humanly possible, 
any personal act that might be con- 
strued as indieation of weak 
character. 


income, 


an 


H-O-W Spells Management 

(Continued from 
Hanover Bank & 
York City. 

The annual banquet served an ap- 
petizer in the form of a brass tack 
talk on ‘‘ How to Use Your Financial 
Advertising Association,’” by Pres- 
ton Reed, executive secretary of the 
Association, which fitted well with 
the broad, inspirational appeal of 
‘*Merchandisinge—The New Finan- 
cial Tempo,’’ by Harold Stonier, 
educational director, American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 


page 24) 
Trust Co.., 


New 


V< 





E. A. HINTZ 


W. TRESCKOW 


When it was all over, the person 
now reporting it had only one regret. 
He feels that if the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association Conventions 
must be held to three-day limits, 
there should be fewer talks and more 
talking. He does not go quite as far 
in this attitude as Don Knowlton 
does, who would seriously like to see 
all set programs done away with, 
but he does feel that something is 
lost when those who attend the meet- 
ings must turn their attention to a 


new address, when the recollections 
aroused, the questions suggested, 


and the new ideas evoked by the last 
one are still so far from general or 
complete expression. 

Officers and Directors of the F. 
A. A. for 1929 and 1930 were elected 
as follows: 


A. E. Bryson, Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Chicago, president; F. R. Ker- 


man, Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
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first vice president ; C. H. McMahon, 
First National Bank, Detroit, second 
vice president ; H. A. Lyon, Bankers 


Trust Co., New York, third vice 
president; E. A. Hintz, Peoples 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
treasurer. 





MONTE J. GOBLE H. A. LYON 


New F. A. A. Directors 


C. E. Bourne, Royal Bank of 
Canada, Montreal; W. E. Brockman. 
Northwest Banecorporation, Minne- 
apolis; Frank Burrows, Irving Trust 
Co., New York; Julian M. Case, Bank 
of Michigan, Detroit; Frank Fuehs, 
Kirst National Bank, St. Louis: 
Robert J. Izant, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland; H. Ennis Jones, 
Franklin Trust Co., Philadelphia; 
Jacob Kushner, United States Trust 
Co., Paterson, N. J.; A. 
Oliver, Provident Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia; H. F. Pelham, Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta; 
Ethel B. Seully, Morris F. Fox & 
Co., Milwaukee ; I. I. Sperling, Cleve- 
land Trust Co., Cleveland, Fred M. 
Staker, Commerce Trust Co., Kansas 
City; Raymond Stanley, Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston; W alter Tresckow, 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., 
New York; C. H. Wetterau, Ameri- 
can National Bank, Nashville. 

Members of the Advertising Com- 
mission are: 

Guy W. Cooke, First National 
Bank, Chicago, (Term expires 1930). 


Douglas 





I. I. SPERLING A. G. MAXWELL 


Carl A. Gode, Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, (Term 
expires 1931). 

Alva G. Maxwell, Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
(Term expires 1932). 
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in Bonds 
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Waar single object is more important to your bank’s reputation 
than the key you give to your Safe Deposit Box holder? What single 
misfortune would be more expensive than permitting an unauthorized 
use of that key? You rent a box for $5, and your customer may keep 
$100,000 in negotiable securities in the box . . . Yet hundreds of banks 
depend on little more than the memory of a vault officer — hundreds of 
banks permitentry on presentation of a key and number — without an 
accurate check on the individual who claims the right to a box . . . The 
memory of a vault officer may carry to the face of an individual seeking 
admission but it cannot always identify the face with a DEFINITE BOX 
NUMBER ... Our new book explains a quickly operated, accurate 
system for protecting your bank and your Safe Deposit Box holders. 
It shows how a check and counter check can be made in fifteen seconds. 
It illustrates a plan which gives a four-year record of every safe deposit 
box entry—a check by name and again by number—and a follow up 
system which assures Box Rental Collection when it is due. . . 
Every bank executive will find it profitable to spend fifteen 

minutes with this book. 


~ Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 


SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: I shall be glad to spend fifteen minutes looking 
over your Safe Deposit Box System Book 
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You Ask— 


“Does Your Service Really Get Results?” 


We Reply — 
“Let Our Present Customers 


Answer for Us.” 


—and they do in a little folder we 
have just issued in which our bank 
customers tell how the “Republic” 
has helped them build up their 
deposits and increase their profits. 


Ask Us for Copy of 
This Interesting Little Folder 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 
** OF CHICAGO :: 
Banking —All Departments 


AFFILIATED 


CHICAGO TRUST THE NATIONAL 
REPUBLIC 
--+ COMPANY: - "> COMPANY --: 
Complete Trust Service Investment Securities and 
Real Estate Loans Corporate Financing 





I have been very much interested in your 
BANKERS MONTHLY and I do not want to 
lose the subscription and the interesting and 
vital information therein contained. 


Therefore, I am enclosing a check for $7.50 
for two years’ subscription. 


JOSEPH M. VIGLIOTTI 


President, Joseph M. Vigliotti Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
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Five Danger Points In 
Bank Administration 
(Continued from page 22) 
which never results in any real 
benefit to the bank, but, on the con- 
trary, has a very unfavorable reac- 
tion in the end, proving that a bank 


should. not be too anxious for busi- 


ness. 


Fourth, the necessity of referring 


all matters of importance to the 


board of directors and the curbing of 
foolishness of the officer of a bank in 
assuming responsibility that right- 
fully belongs to his board, and of 
appreciating the material benefit of 
having on that board a militant man. 
‘*erab,’’ but 
it is a militant man who asks ques- 
tions; who makes independent inves- 


| tigations; who has the courage of his 


convictions to speak out in meeting; 
who does not care if he hurts the 
feelings of the active officer of the 
bank; but who appreciates his re- 
sponsibility as a director and puts 
himself on record as a careful, pains- 
taking member of the board. 

Fifth, the fallacy of paying too 
high a dividend. No dividend should 
be paid stockholders as long as there 
are doubtful loans in the portfolio. 
The officers of a bank should have 
sufficient courage to prohibit any 
such tendency on the part of the 
directors of stockholders. 


The article is a splendid one and 
should do a great deal of good. I 
congratulate you on having been 
able to present the problems it ex- 
emplifies in such a foreeful way to 
your readers. 


Industrial Tie-up Aids Bank 


Service 


A bank which organizes its cus- 
tomers and loaning officers along in- 
dustrial lines as a rule is better 
equipped to get the necessary facts 
and information to render service 
and also to give suggestions than any 
other type of bank. 


Many banks are definitely tied in 
with an industrial engineering firm. 
in order to help get the facts. A num- 
ber of banks have hired business 
school graduates to go out to a 
elient’s plant and look it over from 
a production and sales standpoint, as 
well as from a financial standpoint. 
—Robert A. Warren, Freeland and 
Warren, Inc., Boston. 
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a \DEAL BANK 


OT 
Bankers 


HE union of the State Bank of Chicago with The 
Foreman National Bank and The Foreman Trust And 
Savings Bank is one of vital interest. 


As a result of this union, the new institution — with its 
invested capital of $38,000,000 and resources exceeding 
$220,000,000—takes its place as one of the truly complete 
banking institutions in the world. 


These two old banks—both well known for the high type 
of service rendered to correspondent banks in the past —are 
now consolidated into a larger, greater institution. It will offer— 
in addition to the same individual attention—the even greater 
facilities made possible by the consolidation of two large, ex- 
perienced and highly capable staffs . . . the combined sound 
counsel of years of banking. 


We place these complete facilities at your disposal and in- 
vite you and your business to this ideal bank for bankers. 


THE FOREMAN NATIONAL BANK 
THE FOREMAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
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OOKED at from the standpoint 
of efficiency, a business office 
may be regarded as a machine in 
which a number of persons act 
together for the accomplishment of 
desired commercial ends. The power 
is supplied by the individuals who 
compose the office force. The em- 
ployer pays for this power in the 
form of wages. 

The efficiency of his office is meas- 
ured by the ratio of the desired re- 
sults to the amount of effort which 
is required to get these results. 

The greatest single factor con- 
tributing to loss of efficiency in any 
machine is in the nature of frictional 
forces. Such forces dissipate the 
energy input, and instead of being 
converted into useful work, a cer- 
tain fraction must be always utilized 
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This is the quiet banking room of the American Trust Co. of Berkeley, Calif. 
It has sound absorbing walls and ceiling. 


Reduce The Noise Menace 


Plaster walls have a higher reflecting power 
for sound than a mirror has for light 


By PAUL E. SABINE 


Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva, Ill. 


in the operation of the machine it- 
self. 


Every office manager knows that 
there is a certain amount of office 
routine which does not, in the long 
run, contribute to the business out- 
put. He also knows that the effi- 
ciency of his office unit is lowered by 
conditions which consume the time 
and effort and nervous energy of the 
members of his office foree without 
contributing appreciably to the de- 
sired ends. The extreme of such con- 
ditions corresponds exactly to an at- 
tempt to run an engine without oil. 


Noise Is Like Sand In The 


Bearings of Business 


It is coming to be more and more 
recognized by those responsible for 
the operation of large business units 














that excessive noise acts like sand in 
the bearings of the office machinery. 
The introduction of mechanical de- 
vices for performing operations that 
used to be done by hand, the expan- 
sion of office units in which frequent- 
ly hundreds of employees work to- 
gether in a single room, the neces- 
sity for accurate and rapid com- 
munication, both within the office 
itself and with others outside, all 
conspire to make the problem of 
noise an extremely important one 
in the operation of the modern busi- 
ness office. 

It goes without saying, that quiet 
conditions are desirable. There may 
be considerable difference of opinion 
as to how desirable, measured in the 
cost necessary to secure them, such 
conditions are. 


BANKERS MONTHLY DECEMBER 1929 





This splendid GEORGIA MARBLE 
Entrance has this to say to each 
Passerby : 


“Here is a safe depository 
for your funds... 


“Here 15 an institution that 
can give you the competent 


banking service you are 
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looking for. 
ENTRANCE MINERS NATIONAL BANK, POTTSVILLE, PA. 

Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, Architects 


Using marble as trim is an economical 
means of retaining the character and 
strength expressed in marble details... 
The Miners National Bank illustrates 
how the use of White Georgia Marble 


Eight quarries and three finishing plants are in 
as trim gives a monumental dignity operation twelve months in the year. Georgia 

‘ Marble is available in white, grey, pink and 
that could not be obtained by the thei 


special colors. Ask for our book illustrating 
use of commoner materials . . . . . banks buile of Georgia Marble 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY - TATE - GEORGIA 


1328 Broadway 814 Bona Allen Bldg. 648 Builders’ Bldg. 622 Construction Industries Bldg. 1200 Keith Bldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS CLEVELAND 
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If it were possible to measure the 
actual increase in the daily output 
of office workers that is effected by 
the elimination of noise, then it 


A A 


The Bad Effects of 
Office Noise 


1. Excessive noise acts like 
sand in the bearings of the office 
machinery (the employees). 

2. It has been found that noise 
may increase fatigue 25% and 
decrease speed 4.3%. 

3. Noise increases the number 
of absences. 


4. Noise increases labor turn- 
over. 


5. The intelligibility of speech 
is greatly reduced by noise. 
vy 


it would be a simple matter to 
estimate how much of an investment 
in office quieting would be profitable, 
from a purely business point of view. 
At present it is not possible to give 
such figures. 


The Bad Effects of Noise 


Still there are numerous obvious 
effects of excessive noise in lowering 
office efficiency which everyone re- 
cognizes. Among them we may cite: 

1. Increased difficulty of under- 
standing conversational speech. How 
often in telephone conversation does 
one get the response ‘‘Wait a mo- 
ment until I close this door. I can’t 
understand you for the noise.’’ How 
large a proportion’of the errors in 
taking dictation usually ascribed to 
the stupidity of the stenographer are 
really due to the noise that makes 
intelligible speech almost impossible. 

2. There can be no question as 
to the effect of the constant strain 
of attention necessary to hearing in 
the midst of a noise, and the resultant 
increase of nervous and physical 
fatigue. Psychological studies both 
in the measurement of fatigue under 
noisy as compared with quiet condi- 
tions, and of decrease in speed, and 
increase in errors, show that there is 
a measurable effect produced by ex- 
cessive noise. For example, Laird 
finds an increase of fatigue as great 
as 25% measured by increased meta- 
bolism, and a decrease of 4.3% in 
speed, in tests made on typists work- 
ing under noisy conditions. 

3. Granting an_ increase of 
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fatigue and nervous irritation due 
to excessive noise, it will follow at 
once that there will be an increase in 
absences due to illness or indisposi- 
tion of employees and an increase in 
the labor turnover. 

What statistics are available, seem 
to bear out this conelusion, particu- 
larly in industrial plants where the 
din of machinery is excessive. These 
figures are for manual workers. It 
is highly probable that simliar fig- 
ures for office workers, engaged in 
asks ealling for a higher degree of 
zental coneentration, would show 

en greater evidence of the effects 
of noise in inereasing absences and 
dissatisfaetion. 


How To Handle The Noise 
Problem 


There are two lines of attack on 
the problem of noise in offices. The 
first is in the use of quieter office 
machines—the production of less 
noise. And the second is to reduce 
the cumulative effect that results in 


A A 
Acoustical Principles 


1. Plaster walls have a higher 
reflecting power for sound than a 
mirror has for light. 

2. In a room with walls that 
reflect the sound, noise is inten- 
sified as much as two and one 
half times. 

3. In a room with sound ab- 
sorbing surfaces on walls and 
ceilings, the noise is greatly re- 
duced in intensity. 


vy 


rooms from the reflection of sound 
from walls and ceilings. 

That much can be done along the 
first line is evidenced by the improve- 
ments made in the direction of 
quieter operation of typewriters. 
One refers not only to the ‘‘ noiseless 
machines,’’ but in the marked im- 
provement in many of the standard 
makes in later models as compared 
with the models of only a few years 
back. The ordinary typewriter of 
today is not as noisy as its predeces- 
sor of ten years ago. 

While of necessity, coin-counters, 
adding machines, and computing 
machines must make a_ certain 
amount of noise, yet insistence upon 
quiet operation as a desirable feat- 
ure will call forth more skill and in- 





genuity in achieving this end than 
has been shown heretofore. 
Something, too, ean be done along 
this line in office layout. Segregat- 
ing particularly noisy machines in 
separate rooms, specially treated for 
sound absorption, the use of quieter 
‘*buzzers’’ instead of the usual bells 
on desk phones, and quiet floor sur- 
facing are obvious partial remedies. 


Office Quieting 


Granted that a certain amount of 
noise is inevitable, we turn to the 
second method, that commonly 
known as office quieting by the ap- 
plication of sound absorbent mate- 
rial to walls and ceilings. Sound is 
a form of energy, due to the alter- 
nate condensations and rarefaction 
of the air set up by the vibrations of 
some sound-producing body. 

When sound is produced within a 
room, it persists for an appreciable 
length of time, being reflected back 
and forth from the bounding sur- 
faces. Its energy is dissipated at a 
rate which is determined by the av- 
erage distance which it has to travel 
between reflections, which in turn de- 
pends upon the size of the room, and 
also upon the fraction of its energy 
which is absorbed each time it is 
reflected, i. e., the average absorbing 
efficiency of the surface. 

If a series of short sounds is pro- 
duced in rapid succession, then the 
persistence of each sound into suec- 
ceeding sounds adds to their inten- 
sity, so that with a continuously 
operating source, the total sound 
energy in the room at any time may 
be actually greater than that of any 
one of the series. 

Thus, for example, in a particular 
ease, with a typewriter operating in 
a room at the rate of five impacts 


A A 


How To Reduce 
Office Noise 


1. Install quieter machines. 

2. Equip walls and ceilings with 
sound absorbing materials. 

3. Use buzzers instead of bells 
on telephones. 

4. Cover the floor with quiet 
surfacing. 


+ 


per second, it was found that the 
total sound energy in the room was 
more than two and a half times the 
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energy produced at each impact of | 


the machine. 

Moreover, if the wall and ceiling 
surfaces be highly reflecting, (or- 
dinary plaster surfaces have a higher 
reflecting power for sound than the 
best mirrors have for light) this 
cumulative sound tends to distribute 
itself uniformly throughout the 
room. 

The result is that in a room which 
has little sound absorptive material 
in it, the noise from each machine 
adds appreciably to the noise level 
in all parts of the room, just as the 
general illumination in a room is in- 
creased by walls with a high co-effi- 
cient of light reflection and a low 
co-efficient of light absorption. Pro- 
viding sound absorbing surfaces for 
walls and ceilings decreases the av- 
erage intensity of a given sound, just 
as painting the walls black, lessens 
the illumination from a light of a 
given candle power. 

There is still another way in which 
lack of sound absorption tends to 
inerease the general noise in offices. 
The overlapping of successive sounds 
tends to lessen the intelligibility of 





N its new 

building the 
Farmers and 
Merchants 
Bank, Salisbury, 
Md., recognizes 
the new trend in 





Bank Buildings 
without relin- 
quisbing any of 
the dignity ex- 
pected of Bank 
Architecture. 


Is Your Sentiment Mausplaced ? 


H°” delightful are some of the rambling old houses we see 
along the countryside. Mellowed by age, and added to gen- 
eration mo generation, they hold a wealth of human interest. 


Foot-worn thresholds, rough timbers laboriously hewn, fire-scarred 
hearths, small windows and big chimneys that reveal old-time 
struggles to keep warm—these all contribute to the charm that 
makes us forget, for the moment, the value of modern conveniences. 


How different is our attitude toward business buildings! Wear 


and tear result in shabbiness instead of charm. Addition upon 
addition may result in a hodge-podge of inefficiency, evidence of a 
chain of ineffectual decisions. In business we do not care to risk 
such chances of public disfavor. We embrace all real improvements, 
even if only to disarm criticism. 


It is obvious that recent years have seen marked improvement in 
bank buildings. Would it not be well for the banker who has be- 
come amiably inclined toward his old building, to find out what 
the public thinks of it? 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


j , oe The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
same record is understood easily in 


; ARCHITECTS « ENGINEERS 
any part of the room. 


It is found that in highly rever- TH why and wherefore of the new and 

berant rooms, office employees tend better bank buildings, and something of 

: ap : the public’s reaction toward them, is discussed 

to speak louder in conversation in | j» she booklet “Building the Bank for Busi- 

order to overcome this handicap. The | ness.” The meed for dispassionate decisions 
result is that the louder conversation | #4 *¢ unsentimental basis on which they Name: 

are made, are explained. 
Address : 


speech. As an_ illustration, two 
identical rooms in the Riverbank 
Laboratories are finished, one with 
ordinary plaster, the other with the 
sound absorbing plaster developed 
here for the purpose of acoustical 
correction. Both rooms are empty. 

In the first a speech record on the 
phonograph is wholly unintelligible 
even at only a few feet from the 
machine. In the second room, the 


TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail 
me a copy of the booklet “Building the Bank 
for Business.” 








of employees serves to further in- Whaler yn dew 2 eee aval taal 
erease the din and confusion. The | syi/ding, or none at all, you will enjoy read- 
whole matter of noise is thus seen to | ing it. The coupon will bring you a copy by 
move more in a cumulative way as | 4" ™4#/ —_—_—_—_— 
the result of insufficient sound ab- 
sorption. 

What has been said of noise of 
internal origin applies equally to 
sound coming in from noisy streets. 


I find many things in your BANKER’S 


Sound Absorbing Materials MONTHLY very applicable to our problems in 

The practice of office quieting hy 
the employment of sound absorbing 
materials originated some 25 years 
ago, as the.result of the pioneer work 
in architectural acoustics of Profes- 
sor W. C. Sabine of Harvard. Since 
that time, a great deal of work has 


an institution of this size and enjoy reading it 
very much. 


OMAR FENDALL 


Cashier, First National Bank, 
Forest Grove, Oregon 
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. WILL BE PAID BY 
LLOYD'S of London, England, 


for the capture and conviction of | 


the bandit or bandits who success- 


fully hold up, during business | 
hours, any bank that is equipped | 


with the J. H. Wise Company’s 
hold-up protection. 








THERE IS NO LIKE POLICY | 
WRITTEN. Lloyd’s recognize | 


this practical and modern method | 


of protection. 


No weak spots to fool the banker | 


and not the bandit. 


No wires, bells or mechanism to 
get out of order. 


We use 


No maintenance cost. 
the fixtures you have. 


You cease to be a hold-up pros- 
pect with its frightful hazards. 
You retain prestige as a modern 
bank in which it is safe to do busi- 
ness. 


Wise Protection is open defiance 
to the bandit and Discourages 


His Attempt at Hold-up. 





Write Us for Specifications and 
Quotation on This Protection 


JH AWISE €0. ine 


PROTECTION ENGINEERS 
SYNDICATE TRUST BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS,MISSOURI 


Established 189 9 
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been done in the development of 
materials that have the somewhat 
antagonistie properties of being suit- 
able for wall and ceiling surfaces 
and at the same time highly sound 
absorbent. 

Various materials are now on the 
market and are being increasingly 
used in business offices. To be sound 
absorbent a material must be either 
inelastically compressible or flexible 
or porous. 

Experience is showing that of 
these three properties, porosity is the 
most important, so that it is now 
possible to have office quieting with 
materials that possess all the desira- 
hle properties of normal interior sur- 
facing, such as hardness, durability 
and fire proofness. 

Various methods of decorating and 
renewing such surfaces have been 
devised, so that office quieting treat- 
ment is fast coming to be the rule 
rather than the exeeption in business 
offices. The writer was recently told 
by a member of one of the largest 
architectural firms in Chicago, that 
his firm seriously contemplates the 
application of absorbent treatment 
on the ceilings of all office space in 
future buildings, and that they be- 
lieved the premium in rentals for 
such space would fully meet the cost. 

Noise is part of the price paid for 
the inereased speed and efficiency 


| machine methods of accounting used 


in modern business. The control of 
noise is an obligation that modern 
business owes to those whose lives 
are spent in its service. 

There is no more valuable sub- 
ordinate than the man to whom you 
can give a piece of work and then 
forget it, in the confident expecta- 
tion that the next time it is brought 
to your attention it will come in 
the form of a report that the thing 
has been done. When this self-reliant 
quality is joined to executive power, 
leyalty and common sense, the result 
is a man whom you ean trust. 

On the other hand, there is no 
greater nuisance to a man heavily 
burdened with the direction of affairs 
than the weak-backed assistant who 
is continually trying to get his chief 
to do his work for him on the feeble 
plea that he thought the chief would 
like to decide this or that himself. 
The man to whom an executive is most 
grateful, the man whom he will work 
hardest and value most, is the man 


| who accepts responsibility willingly. 
| —Gifford Pinchot. 


Postal Service Pleases Bank 
Customers 


The Union Trust Co. Cleveland. 
has a post office sub-station in its 
huge lobby (said to be the largest 
banking room in America). This is 
always a convenience to patrons, but 
at the holiday season, extra space is 
needed and special appreciation is 
the result. 

Extra tables are provided like the 
one shown in the picture and _ post 
office employees are prepared to 
weigh packages and supply stamps 
and accept pareels for mailing. 
During the 1928 season, this postal 
station did over a quarter of a 
million dollars worth of business. 
In the five days before Christmas. 
12,421 packages were weighed and 
provided with proper postage. 





/ 











A small part of the crowd that did 
its Christmas mailing in the lobby of 
the Union Trust Co., Cleveland. 


This department handled on an 
average of seven packages per 
minute during the peak three days. 
The main post office sent four and 
five trucks a day to the bank to 
haul away the packages. 

It is entirely possible that most 
any bank might arrange for service 
of this sort that would be appreci- 
ated by cutomers due to the great 
rush at the post office at this season 
of the year. 


How much easier our work would 
be if we put forth as much effort 
trying to improve the quality of it 
as most of us do trying to find ex- 
euses for not properly attending it. 
—George W. Ballinger. 


Habit is a cable ; we weave a thread 
of it every day, and at last we can 
not break it.—Horace Mann. 
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WHEN TO BUILD 


A NEW BANK 
BUILDING 


By L. M. Brohammer 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Company 


T SEEMS rather strange that 
most bankers wait until their 
present quarters become so un- 
bearably small that they can 
hardly function at all, before 
they finally decide to build a 
new building. But this is a com- 
mon practice. 

The result is that after the 
building is once authorized, the 
directors and officers are so eager 
to have it completed that many 
things are sacrificed to bring 
about early occupancy. 

One of the most important of 
these sacrifices is cost. Much ad- 
ditional cost is added to building 
just because sufficient time is not 
allowed the architects and build- 
ers to make real construction 
savings possible. 

There are certain times of the 
year and certain situations in 
which architects and _ builders 
may purchase at important sav- 
ings in cost of material. This 
saving alone may run into a sub- 
stantial amount. 

Very often it is possible to 
make worth-while savings on 
equipment when sufficient time 
is allowed for its design and man- 
ufacture. Too often, however, 
differences of opinion among 
officers and directors delay giv- 
ing the order and consequently 
result in the manufacture be- 
coming an overtime proposition, 
thus adding greatly to the cost. 

It is to be expected that opin- 
ions will differ, but the building 
should be authorized far enough 
in advance of the time when it 
must actually be completed so 
that there will be sufficient oppor- 
tunities for these differences to be 
ironed out and still leave ample 
time for the manufacturer to ex- 
ecute his work leisurely enough to 
insure the highest quality. 

A building that is being erected 
for twenty-five years of use 
should certainly not be planned 
over night. The time to order 
a new bank building is well in ad- 
vance of the'time when you will be 
forced out of the old quarters. 
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First National Bank, Miami, Okla. 


(In course of construction) 


DEsIGNING, ENGINEERING, CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 
BY St. Louis BANK Buitp1Inc & EqQuipMENT Company: 
cw 
Substantial savings in the cost of materials, which 
constitute about 60% of the total building cost, can 
be made by arranging your building program now. 
These savings come from contracting for building 
materials during the winter when prices are lowest. 
A further advantage is the provision of ample time 
for delivery schedules, which often makes possible 
“direct mill deliveries,” with additional economy. 


Building materials are usually graded as to quality, 
and the best grades are not always available in the 
market. But if sufficient time is allowed for delivery, 
better grades can be obtained. If you are considering 
building soon, or even next Spring, it will pay you to 
keep in mind these definite economies and advantages. 


We shall be glad to send an engineer to study your 
requirements and offer suggestions, without obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks 
CHICAGO Sa 


SAINT LOUIS * * ¥»* 
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No. 3 in the Farm Financing Series 











Good seed beds are essential to good crops, and good seed beds are made only when plenty of power is available. 
The good farmer makes money. It is usually the under-equipped farmer who fails to pay his notes. 


Our Experience Indicates 


Machinery Notes Desirable 


N these days of increased cost of 

bank operation, we need to find 
some sources of investment that will 
be safe, will help develop our local 
communities, and at the same time 
will increase income from loanable 
funds. 

It has been our practice for some 
time to secure this increased rate 
from part of our loanable funds by 
rediscounting farm machinery notes. 

Our experience so far has been 
very good and we consider that this 
source of income should not be neg- 
lected. Neither do we think that 
this income should be allowed to go 
te some finance company outside of 
our own territory. 

The only paper that perhaps 
logically has a right to go outside of 
a bank’s local territory is paper that 
is not safe for the bank. Finance 
companies are equipped to run 
greater risks than a commercial bank 
and for running that risk, they col- 
lect a higher fee. But we do not be- 


lieve that there is any good reason 
why such a company should collect 
these high fees on notes that are 
safe for the local bank to take and 
if they do, it’s the bank’s fault. 
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By C. R. ALDRICH 


Cashier, American State Bank, Great Bend, Kansas 


In other words, we believe that the 
local bank should benefit from all 
legitimate local financing. 

Great Bend, Kansas has a popula- 
tion of between five and six thousand 


Why Mr. Aldrich 
Recommends Farm 


Machinery Notes 


1. The only paper that 
should be allowed to go out- 
side the community is paper 
that would not be safe for 
the local bank to take, or 
commercial loans too large for 
local banks to handle. 

2. The local banks should 
benefit from all legitimate 
local financing. 

3. This bank has invested 
16% of loaned funds in farm 
anilinety paper. 

4. Two financial statements 
and two names safeguard each 
loan for farm equipment. 








and there are four banks here. An 
indication of the amount of farm 
machinery paper available to a bank 
may be had by considering those 
facts and then considering the fact 
that at the peak load of borrowing 
this year, our bank had $70,000 of 
such paper. 

Our total loans of every kind at 
the peak of the year amounted to 
$435,000. So you see this is a size- 
able amount, and when you realize 
that a high rate of interest can be 
secured and that the paper is two- 
name paper backed up by two sets of 
financial statements, you can under- 
stand that this is an important phase 
of our lending business. 


Farm Machinery Notes Well 


Secured 


These notes give us an outlet for 
our money at a good rate and the 
security is good. We know the 
buyers of the machinery and we 
know the dealer. We have financial 
statements that are satisfactory from 
both the farmer and the dealer. We 
help the dealer in selecting his ecus- 
tomers and, as a rule, he does not 
sell to irresponsible men. In ease he 
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does sell to a farmer who we think is 
irresponsible, we will not take the 
paper. 

I know that some bankers have 
talked against farm machinery paper 
and I am against it too, if it is taken 
from a farmer who should not buy 
the machinery or who is not other- 
wise financially responsible to. an ex- 
tent sufficient to guarantee payment 
when due. 

It seems to me, however, that our 
experience shows that there is a 
large amount of such loans that are 
good enough for a bank to take and 
that ean be backed by financial state- 
ments satisfactory to the banking 
department. 

As I have shown, this year, 16% 
of our total loans at the peak period 
were loans on farm machinery notes 
that were all backed by satisfactory 
statements. 


How The Notes Are Handled 


For Discount 


In the handling of these notes the | 


dealers take the farmer’s notes, 
which in most eases are secured by 
chattel mortgages on the machinery, 





The farmer, of course, in each ease 


has made a down payment of 10% 
to 15% of the purchase price. 

The dealers endorse these notes, 
and that gives us two names besides 
the security that the chattel mortgage 
held by the dealer affords. 

Our understanding with the 
dealers is that, if the notes are not 
paid according to agreement, the 
dealer will repossess the machinery 
and, of course, take up the notes. 

We also handle some automobile 
paper in the same way when we can 
get it, but we always pick out what 
we think is unquestionably good and 
let the finance companies have the 
rest. 

Leadership in the banking of the 
future offers countless positions of 
varying opportunity, of which the 
highest pinnacles will carry almost 
unbearable responsibility in the new 
era that may lie just over the next 
hill. There will be men with the 
fire and iron to qualify even for 
these places. Such men must have 
had the very finest preparation and 
the most grueling tests which the 
banking profession knows. Their 
reward will be the attainment of 
these highest pinnacles of achieve- 
ment, and the rendering of an im- 
measurable service to their times.— 
Craig B. Hazlewood. 
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nE of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world—~ 


tw UNION TRUSTa 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 
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T is rather difficult to as- 

sign any specific reason 
for our not having experi- 
enced a holdup or robbery 
during the 30 years our in- 
stitution has been in busi- 
ness. Prior to the advent of 
the automobile and paved 
road, we were never molest- 
ed in this community. How- 
ever, the onward march of 
progress and improvement 
carried with it an element of 
holdup men who were ready 
to take advantage of the 
modern means providing a 
quick get-away, and the day- 
light holdup began to be 
commonplace; especially in 
and about the suburban 
parts of Cook County im- 
mediately adjoining Chi- 
cago. 

We considered the possi- 
bilities of a holdup and in- 
stalled the gas cartridge sys- 
tem within our vault. We 
thought that as long as the 
business portions of our city 
remained unpaved, it would 
be rather difficult for bandits 
to make a quick get-away through 
the ordinary daylight traffic of 
our unpaved city streets and we 
permitted this feeling of security 
to exist until our ¢ity streets were 
paved somewhat over a year ago. 

After that, the matter of pro- 
tection against the daylight hold- 
up was frequently considered by 
our directorship but no action 
taken. In April of this year our 
neighboring bank, located within 
40 feet of our institution and on 
the same side of the street, experi- 
enced a daylight holdup that took 
only five minutes and netted the 
bandits approximately $10,000. 

The experiences of the personnel 
and customers of our neighboring 
bank during the holdup were of a 
nature which the ordinary person 
does not care to undergo. Inves- 
tigation disclosed that the bandits 
had passed by our institution and 
entered our neighbor, and we 
reached the conclusion that our 
neighbor was selected solely for 
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We're Not Afraid Of Bandits 


By M. A. STRAND 


Cashier, The Lemont National Bank, Lemont, Ill. 








This is what would happen to a bandit if he attempted to 
hold up the Lemont National Bank. 
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This Bank Is 
Protected With 


1. Bullet-resisting glass. 


2. Bullet-resisting wire 
mesh. 


3. Bullet-resisting speaking 
apertures, deal trays, and gun 
ports. 


4. Electric-controlled doors 
to work space. 


It is said that there have 
been no attempted holdups 
where such complete installa- 
tions have been made. 






the reason that the lobby 
was not so prominently ex- 
posed to the street, upon 
which pedestrians passed 
during the holdup, as was 
our lobby. It was with this 
theory in mind that we en- 
deavored to further expose 
our lobby to prominence. 

This, however, did not 
seem to give us the feeling 
of security which we had 
previously enjoyed; we re- 
called near-by institutions 
which were the victims of 
annual visits from bandits. 
The reaction upon the mo- 
rale of the entire personnel 
of our institution made it- 
self felt. The old feeling of 
security was gone, and after 
deliberate consideration we 
decided that the best inter- 
ests of the public as well as 
of our employees demanded 
that we should provide every 
reasonable modern means at 
our disposal to protect our 
institution from a possible 
daylight holdup. With that 
in mind we decided that the 
safest and surest method would 
be the complete installation of 
bullet-proof glass and equipment. 

Acting immediately upon this 
decision we arranged for, and 
secured such installation. We 
feel that a daylight holdup must 
be carefully prearranged and 
must necessarily include a prior 
visit to the premises. It is our 
feeling that the presence of 
modern bandit-proof installation 
affording our employees an op- 
portunity to use a pistol through 
the port holes without exposing 
themselves will have a psycholog- 
ical effect upon any one contem- 
plating a holdup. 

The experience of the employees 
of our neighboring bank in this 
city during and after their hold- 
up was sufficient in itself to create 
a very nervous tension which was 
keenly felt by all of us. We felt 
very unsafe and insecure and it 
was indeed a relief to us when the 
bandit-proof installation was com- 
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pleted ; because we then felt that we 
had considerably more than an even 
break and could at least defend our 
selves, 

Both banks in this city are now 
protected by bandit-proof installa- 
tions. We are therefore on a par 
and neither institution can attribute 
any increase in deposits to that. 
However, we feel that the average 
depositor is not so much concerned 
with reference to their presence in 
a bank at the particular moment of 
a holdup as they are with regard to 
the security surrounding their de- 
posit. 

The fact that a bank may be pro- 
tected by insurance covering robbery 
and holdup is not fully understood 
by a good many depositors who in- 
cline to the belief that if a holdup 
oceurs it is their money which is 
taken. This view should not pre- 
vail—nevertheless it does. Any pro- 
tective measure which may eliminate 
a holdup is bound to find favor with 
a majority of a bank’s customers. 
This at least is the view which we 
take. 


A Plan To Reduce Cut Price 


Sales Losses 


The LaSalle National Bank of 
LaSalle, Ill. has been successful in 
helping merchants to cooperate with 
each other in eliminating destructive 
cut price sales. The following letter 
was mailed to local merchants by 
C. E. Barnes, assistant cashier. 

‘*The enclosed interesting account 
of the results of ‘eut price sales’ 
struck my attention a few days ago. 
because of something that happened 
within my knowledge. 

‘A local business man, except for 
the clearance of seasonal merchan- 
dise, eliminated during 1928 all 
price-cutting sales. His volume of 
sales increased slightly, and his net 
profits increased 50% for the year. 

‘“‘This bank is interested in the 
net profits of business men, and it is 
with that thought in mind, as a help 
beneficial to the business of this dis- 
trict, that we have gone to the 
trouble of making up this interest- 
ing report. 

‘“We do not wish to discourage 
any method of business practice. 
Certain sales are necessary; but we 
believe that the idea of ‘eut prices’ 
for the sole purpose of securing suf- 
ficient volume‘to make up the loss, is 
unprofitable, and that cutting out 
the unprofitable transactions during 
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OU CUSTOMERS 
RNIA BOUND? 


This Bank has Branches, which are com- 
plete Banks, in all parts of the Los Angeles 
>, area, and in 61 communities in California, 


bispo to the Imperial Valley. - 


We have arrangements for giv- 
ing information, maps, etc., to 
new arrivals in California which 
J. F. SARTORI HENRY M. ROBINSON materially aid their comfort and 


President and Chairman Chairman of the 2) pleasure while in the State. 
of the Executive Committee Board Soe eneeneee 








OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 





A National Standard for Short Term Investment 
G MA C obligations have been purchased by a clientele 
of nearly 8,000 banks, insurance companies, institutions 
and individuals, the country over. Their rating, as a 
national standard for short term investment, reflects 
established public confidence in G M A C prestige. 


offered at current discount rates 
GENERAL MOorToRS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~- New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS ‘ OVER $66,000,00€ 








A Complete Course in Trust Operations 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY announces a course of articles on trust operations, 
considering the matter from the beginning to the end. This course is designed not 
only to help those banks that already have a trust department but to provide infor- 
mation for those that have no trust department on which they may base judgment as to 
whether such a department will be profitable or not. Following are some of the titles: 


How to start a trust department Advertising for trust business 


Pitfalls to be avoided Merchandising a trust department 
Fees for trust service Life insurance trusts 
Relations with the bar Servicing trust accounts 
How to get quick returns froma _ How to invest trust funds 

new department Publicity for the trust department 
Business insurance trusts Selecting trust department personnel 


A subscription to THE BANKERS MONTHLY will insure your receiving these 
valuable articles. Subscription rate: one year, $5; two years, $7.50; three years, $10. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


536 SOUTH CLARK ST. - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




































































Distinctive publicity will in- 
crease the public’s confidence in 
your bank. 


Write for samples of our special 
“Bank Cut-Out” Calendar. 


Che 
JOLIET CALENDAR COMPANY 


Printers and Calendar Makers 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 






































































Lincoln National 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Fort Wayne 
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To the long list of 
S&G installations is 
now added the name 
of this fine new 
bank, which will be 
equipped entirely 
with S&G Time, 
Combination and Se- 
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Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about 
$&G Locks. 
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the year, while at the same time tak- 
ing the regular mark-up profit in the 
end, is a source of consideration for 
all business. 

‘“We would appreciate your com- 
ments on the enclosure, though as- 
suring you it is sent only in the spirit 
of helpfulness. 

‘Accompanying the letter was a 
reproduction of an article which 
ended with the following paragraph : 

‘On the basis of these average 
eosts of doing business, it is evident 
that a 10% cut in price will not only 
wipe out all net profit, but also cut 
well into the margin required to pay 
the average cost of making the sale. 
Do cut prices pay ?”’ 

The business men were very well 
pleased with the information. A 
number of merchants told officers of 
the bank that they filed the informa- 
tion away carefully with the idea of 
using it to advantage. 


Loan Officer Training 


(Continued from page 19) 

A banker who fails to keep this 
economic fact in mind constantly 
runs the risk of becoming actually 
a partner in many business enter- 
prises—but a partner who assumes 
a risk without any power of direc- 
tion or share in the profits other 
than the small interest charge. If 
the enterprise is successful, the bank 
realizes only the interest charge. If 
it is unsuccessful, the principal may 
be lost or recovered only with dif- 
ficulty and expense. The risk is 
totally out of proportion to the 
return. 


Hand to mouth buying as a busi- 
ness policy is here to stay. Turn- 
over is being watched closer by busi- 
ness men than ever before and many 
a successful business is founded on 
a rapid turnover at a small rate of 
profit. However, there are thou- 
sands of borrowers who still have 
failed to adopt this policy. The 
banker by ascertaining their proper 
eyele of turnover and basing his 
loans on this data can perform an 
economic service to the community 
by foreing these borrowers to revise 
their business policies. 







Diversification of Loan Lines 
Essential 


There is no major formula as to 
how a banker shall diversify — his 
loans to the various types of busi- 
nesses. The particular needs of his 
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community largely influence his 
decision but in no ease should he 
allow any one type of borrower to 
dominate his loan lines. 

It was violation of this policy 
more than anything else that brought 
about the large number of bank 
failures in the mid west a few years 
ago. Not even on such a tangible 
commodity as real estate, can the 
banker afford to tie up more than 
a limited proportion of his loan 
accommodations. 

In banks located in towns domin- 
ated by one industry or in purely 
agricultural communities, ‘sound 
diversification is a real problem. 
Careful analysis of prospective 
borrowers, insistence on adequate 
security and keen observation of the 
barometer of business conditions 
ean make it possible for the banker 
properly to serve his community. 

There is no merit in the belief 
that it is the duty of the bank to 
loan every customer who is a good 
moral risk. A ‘‘frozen’’ bank is 
not a community asset and that is 
exactly what happens to a_ bank 
where too large a proportion of 
loans are made to any one type of 
borrower. 


Loans to One Borrower Should 


Be Definitely Limited 


Avoid any concentration of loans 
to any single borrower or a few large 
borrowers. This ineludes both 
direct loans and endorsed paper. 
Violation of this policy not only 
creates a dangerous risk in ease 
business reverses should come to the 
borrower but it sets up a possibility 
of outside influence. 

A large borrower is in a position 
to dictate bank policies on many 
matters and, if allowed, will do so. 
He also tends to demand preferen- 
tial treatment on the threat of taking 
his aeceount elsewhere. The only 
safe policy is to definitely restrict 
your accommodations, both direct 
and indirect, to any one individual 
and give no preferential treatment. 

A fair policy in this respect, 
rigidly adhered to, rarely ever 
antagonizes borrowers and when it 
does, the bank is usually better off 
without them. In analyzing bank 
operating costs, it is a common thing 
to find a large part of the unprofit- 
able deposit accounts to be the ac- 
counts of large borrowers. 

The chief Source of the lending 
power of a bank is its deposits. The 
business side of commercial banking 





The Seal That Guarantees Safety = 


SEND FOR SAMPLES B ANKER’S 
FISH SKIN SEALS 


FOR REGISTERED MAIL 


No Trouble, Just Moisten 
and Attach Like a Stamp 
Now In Use At Over Four Hundred Banks 
and Brokers Offices. Write Today! 
Manufactured Only by 
DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans Street, Chicago 
NEW YORK — SANFRANCISCO — BOSTON 
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“A ‘PHONE BOOTH ON YOUR DESK” 














The New 


Hush-A-Phone 


for the 


Hand-Set Phone 


“Looks like a clock” 


HIS new Hush-A-Phone 
will provide a beautiful 
and unique addition to the 


desk. 


Made of two-tone Bakelite it matches 
both walnut and mahogany furniture. 
Embellished with a work of art in 
bas-relief, it appears as a handsome 
clock ten inches high, concealing 
its function as a Hush-A-Phone 
for which it is instantly available. 
Clock has raised gold dial—a 
beautiful and accurate time-piece. 


100,000 users 
testify to value of the 


Hush-A-Phone 


Hush-A-Phone for “French” or Hand-Set Phone 
(Also regular model for desk phone) 


The Hush-A-Phone provides: 
Privacy: Safeguards confidential business or personal matters. 


Office Quiet: Prevents phone talk from disturbing others; re- 
sult—concentration, efficiency and less nervous fatigue. 


Quiet Wire: Keeps surrounding noises out of transmitter, im- 
proving hearing. 


Husn-A-PHone CorporaTIoN 
43 West 16th St., N.Y. C. 


Desk Phones 
“French’’ Phones. 
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Worthy of your consideration as a 
St. Louis Correspondent 
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What A Depositor May Do For His Bank 


UR subscribers read the editorial with this heading some 
time ago, and many of them asked for reprints of the article 
for distribution among bank customers. One Banker has now 
suggested a method of distribution that may remove the objec- 
tions some bankers had to asking depositors to do work for the 
bank. His suggestion is that these reprints be laid on the counter 
so that the customer can pick up one of his own accord. In this 
way, there is no danger of his feeling that the bank is asking him 
to help get new customers for it. 
A sample reprint will be sent upon request, or quantities may 
be purchased at 2c each. Just address The Editor, BANKERS 
MONTHLY, 536 South Clark St., Chicago. 
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consists primarily of purchasing 
raw material in the form of deposits 
and converting them into loans with 
a yield higher than the cost of the 
funds to the bank. Hence, credit 
risk being equal, the customers who 
have contributed most to the bank’s 
‘*raw material’’ (deposits) are those 
entitled to credit accommodations. 
This is fundamental from a stand- 
point of customers’ service as well 
as business. 

The first test of all, therefore, in 
considering a loan application is the 
deposit record of the applicant and 
after a line has been extended, the 
maintenance of adequate deposit 
balanees is a cardinal factor in 
profitable management. 

Commercial banking is a joint- 
cost business, mainly of receiving 
deposits or checking accounts and 
making loans. To effect justice 
between non-borrowing customers 
and borrowing accounts, it is only 
fair that the borrowing accounts 
contribute sufficient deposit funds, 
the earnings from which will at 
least pay for the cost of the loan 
and eredit function. 

What this shall be in any par- 
ticular bank can be determined only 
by a detailed income and cost 
analysis, but the ‘‘20% rule’’ has 
been the accepted, practical method 
for achieving that result. This rule 
protects both the bank and the bor- 
rower. From the bank’s stand- 
point, the deposit balance should be 
large enough to make the account 
profitable. From the standpoint of 
the borrower, the insistence on this 
balance forces him to keep a cash 
position that often enables him to 
weather sudden business flurries 
that otherwise might have embar- 
rassed him. 


Continuous Loans Are 
Danger Signals 


Regardless of how continuous 
loans may arise, and the preceding 
discussion shows that they may arise 
from violations of a number of 
different policies, the bank should 
definitely set up the policy of avoid- 
ing continuous loans. Even though 
there may be an excess of loanable 
funds and even though the risk is 
excellent, the bank owes it to itself 
and the community to enforce pay- 
ment of its loans at maturity. 

The rule that a borrower should 
be ‘‘out of the bank’’ at least once 
a year is an excellent practical rule. 
It is true that circumstances fre- 














quently make this impractical im 
individual cases, but as a general lili igi 
practice, it is feasible and works 
out both to the advantage of the 
borrower as well as the bank. It 
forces both to keep their affairs con- 
stantly in liquid shape. 

The temporary clearing of an 
account in one bank by borrowing 
from another or the backing up of 
trade payables to retire a note repre- 
sents suspjcious factors that should 
warn the banker that the line is 
continuous in character and poten- 
tially an undesirable loan. 




















Social and Political Factors Need 
Special Consideration 
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After a bank has had a bad 
charge-off of loans made to some 
prominent social or political in- 
dividual, the wisdom of the policy 
of serutinizing such loans especially 
is brought home. But why wait 
until the horse is stolen to lock the 
door? It should be obvious for many 
reasons that the element of preju- 
dice is bound to enter in such loans 
and the only protection that the 
banker can have is to insist that 
the business risk shall be exceptional 
or that adequate collateral be 
pledged to secure the loan. 

We know of one instance where 
a prominent politician left the banks 
of his community ‘‘holding the bag’’ 
to the extent of several hundred 
thousand of unsecured notes when 
he was thrown out of his job. While 
this is a glaring case, there are few 
banks that have not been victimized 
in this way, even if only for rela- 
tively small sums. 

It is astonishing that, in spite of 
this and other experiences, a clever 
talker, or a man emphasizing his 
business or social connections, can 
go to the bank and get a loan with- 
out depositing any security while 
the same day a worthy loan may be 
turned down; for this prejudice 
works both ways. The inability of 
the borrower to put his proposition 
in the most favorable light or a 
prejudice against him for personal 
or social reasons may rob the bank 
of a good customer. 
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The Bank of Personal Contact 


Our location in the center of the country’s 
financial district is ideal for prompt and 
comprehensive service. You will find our 






















co-operation with correspondent banks 
unusually efficient. 


Inquiries inviled and promptly acknowledged. 


INTERSTATE 


TRUST COMPANY 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
George S. Silzer, Chairman George L. LeBlanc, President 









































Member Federal Reserve System Resources over $86,000,000 









A. A. ZINN, vice president of the 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
was elected president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America at the 
closing session of the Sixteenth Annual 
Convention of the Association. Mr. Zinn’s 
work last year as chairman of the Associa 
tion Cost Accounting Committee was 
complimented by outgoing officers. 
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Policies and Methods Applicable To 


SECURITIES FOR BANKS 2 








And Their Customers 








34 Questions To Ask In 


Testin 


1. How does the road rank in 
importance among the leading roads 
in the territory ? 

2. What is the purpose of this 
issue ? 

3. What is the character and 
relative position of the lien with 
reference to the property? 

4. Does the road’s record indi- 
cate that it has estab- 
lished strong and con- 
sistent earning power 
over a period of years? 

5. What proportion 
of the capitalization is 
represented by funded 
debt and what propor- 
tion is represented by 
shares ? 

6. What has been 
the margin of earnings 
above all fixed charges 
over a period of years, 
and does this record 
seem to justify the ad- 
ditional charges of the 
new financing? 


7. Who comprise 
the management re- 
sponsible for formulat- 
ing the policies of the 
company and operat- 
ing the properties and 
what has been their 
record with this prop- 
erty and their training, 
experience and _ pre- 
vious records of sue. 
eessful aceomplish- 
ments in the railway 
transportation busi- 
ness ? 
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By W. BERINGER 


Of The Woodruff Securities Co., Joliet, Ill. 


8. What is the strategic location 
of the line with reference to a gen- 
eral plan of consolidation of the rail- 
ways of the country ? 

9. What is the public sentiment 
toward the road and what is the man- 
agement’s attitude on public rela- 
tions ? 

10. Does the territory afford suf- 





» Rail Securities 


ficient opportunity for growth of the 
lines and future development of 
business ? 

11. How do its standards of serv- 
ice offered the public compare with 
those of other comparable lines? 

12. What is the character of the 
system with regard to its trunk lines 
(single, double or more)? Has it a 
high or low average of 
grade and curvature 
for the system? 


13. What  propor- 
tion of its operated 
trackage does the com- 
pany own, and what 
proportion does it 
lease ? 

14. What is the 
physical condition of 
the roadbed, bridges, 
buildings, equipment 
and terminals? 


15. What are its 
standards of mainte- 
nance? 


16. Is its supply of 
equipment adequate to 
handle promptly all 
business offered at all 
times throughout the 
year? 

17. Howis its equip- 
ment financed ? 

18. Is its side track- 
age adequate? 

19. Does the road 
own its own terminais 
or what are its arrange- 
ments to assure ade- 
quate terminal facili- 
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ties for at least the duration of the 
bond issue? 

20. Does it make any guarantee 
of payment for joint terminal facil- 
ities for other roads? 

21. What is the road’s geograph- 
ical location with regard to water, 
air and motor transportation, and 
what are its affiliations in these 
fields ? 

22. What is the operating ratio 
and has this shown a tendency to in- 
crease or decrease over a period of 
years? How do these records com- 
pare with those of similar roads in 
the territory ? 

23. What is the status of com- 
petition in the territory ? 

24. What is the traffic density of 
the road? 

25. What is the proportion be- 
tween freight, passenger and 
“‘other’’ revenue ? 

26. What is the proportion of the 
various leading commodities con- 
stituting freight traffic? To what 
extent are any or all of these af- 
fected by seasonal or climatic con- 
ditions ? 

27. What proportion of the 
road’s business originates on other 
lines and what proportion originates 
on its own lines? 

28. What is its strategic location 
with reference to interchange busi- 
ness between other railways? 

29. What is the funded debt per 
mile? 

30. What amount of securities of 
other roads has the company guar- 
anteed ? 

31. What is the company’s repu- 
tation in dealing with its employees 
in the regular course of business, as 
well as during times of labor crises? 

32. Are these bonds legal for in- 
vestment of savings banks or trust 
funds and what is the tax status in 
my state? 

33. What is the marketability of 
the issue? 

34. How are these bonds priced ; 
above, below or in line with similar 
securities in this class? 


Poverty is uncomfortable, as I 
ean testify; but nine times out of 
ten the best thing that can happen 
tc a young man is to be tossed over- 
board and compelled to sink or swim 
for himself.—James A. Garfield. 

——o 





Simplicity is an exact medium 
between too little and too much.—Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 
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A NATIONAL CITY 
MAN CAN HELP YOU 


..e-When you want 


to build up a 


liquid bond reserve - 


The more readily salable the securities you pur- 
chase, the more valuable will they be for your 
liquid bank reserves. Most of the larger issues un- 
derwritten by The National City Company are so 
widely distributed that they automatically create 
for themselves a broad resale market. When you 
want investments of this character call The 
National City Company man who services your 
account. His recommendations are backed by the 
Company’s world-wide knowledge of investment 
markets. 





Offices: Albany .. Atlanta.. Atlantic City .. Baltimore .. Boston . . Buffalo .. Chicago..Cin- 
cinnati . . Cleveland . . Dallas . . Davenport .. Denver .. Detroit . . Hartford . . Houston 
Indianapolis . . Jacksonville, Fla. . . Kansas City . . Los Angeles . . Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis . . Miami, Fla. . . Milwaukee . . Minneapolis . . Newark . . New Orleans 
Oakland, Calif. .. Omaha . . Pasadena . . Philadelphia. . Pittsburgk . . Portland, Me. 
Portland, Ore. . . Providence . . Rochester . . San Diego . . San Francisco . . Scranton 
Seattle . . St. Louis . . St. Paul . . Tacoma . . Toledo . . Washington . . Wilkes-Barre 
Montreal.. Toronto.. London.. Amsterdam. .Copenhagen.. Geneva. . Tokio. . Shanghai. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
BONDS + SHORT TERM NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 





A NEW BOOK 
BANK ADMINISTRATION 


By H. N. STRONCK 


We confidently believe this will be the most universally-used 
publication on banking yet written. 


It applies to all departments. It is based upon the experience of 
It applies to all bankers. Mr. Stronck’s organization in making 
lt fits all sizes of banks. private examinations of banks, both 
It shows how banks may reduce ex- small and large, all over the United 


penses and increase profits. States. 

These examinations have always resulted in suggestions for improving poli- 
cies and methods, and these suggestions, when followed, have greatly added 
to the profits of the institution. Orders will be accepted now for delivery upon 
publication. The price will be $5. Do not send any money with your order. 
Just ask to have your order entered for ‘‘Bank Administration’’ by H. N. Stronck. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


536 South Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 
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44 Questions For Presidents 


Compiled By A.S. HELQUIST 
President, Liberty Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


These questions will help you check your bank on finan- 
cial set-up, management and operation, marketing your 
service, and bank protection. 


Printed on cardboard—10 cents each. 


Address Room 9, Rand M¢Nally Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Atlanta-Lowry and Fourth 
National To Merge 


Directors of the Atlanta and Lowry 
National and the Fourth National banks 
of Atlanta, Ga. have voted in favor of a 
merger of the two 
institutions, includ- 
ing their subsid- 
iaries. The merged 
institution will be 
known as The First 
National Bank of 
Atlanta. 

This merger, 
when approved by 
the stockholders, 
will give Atlanta 
a bank with capi- 
tal, surplus and 
undivided profits of 
$12,602,836.59, deposits exceeding $100,- 
000,000, and resources of $141,102,187.04— 
the largest financial institution south of 
Cleveland and Philadelphia. 





WADE MURRAH 


According to Wade Murrah, manager of 
the advertising department of the Fourth 
National, the executive personnel of the 
First National Bank will not be made 
known until after ratification of the 
merger by the stockholders of the two 
institutions. It is announced, however, 
that all the officers of the combined insti- 
tutions will be retained. 


Headquarters of the First National 
Bank will be in the new Fourth National 
building. 


‘*Among those divisions of banking 
which have made an impressive showing in 
1929, none perhaps has evidenced greater 
progress than the trust business,’’ said 
John C. Mechem, vice president of the 
FIRST UNION TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK, Chicago, and president of the 
trust division of the American Bankers 
Association, who presided at the Mid- 
Continent Trust Conference in Detroit 
recently. ‘‘Both in corporate and in per- 
sonal trust business, there has been a 
gratifying increase.’’ 


First Bank Stock Controls 
59 Banks 


Resources of the group of 59 banks and 
financial institutions affiliated with the 
First Bank Stock corporation now exceed 
$426,000,000. This is an increase of more 
than $90,000,000 since the corporation was 
launched by the First National banks of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul the latter part 
of August, according to a statement issued 
from the corporation’s headquarters. 


Concentrated in the Ninth Federal 
Reserve district and designed to serve 
this territory exclusively, The First Bank 
Stock corporation now controls at least 
27 units in 12 cities in Minnesota, 12 
units in 10 cities in Montana, nine units 
in nine cities in North Dakota, eight units 
in seven cities in South Dakota and three 
units in as many cities in Northern 
Michigan. The group is the largest 
financial institution operating exclusively 
in the Ninth Federal Reserve district. 
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Bank of Italy Celebrates 
25th Anniversary 


Twenty-five eventful years of banking 
history, were celebrated October 17 by the 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco. 


The day is significant, various speakers 
pointed out, in that it is the birthday 
of a western institution to which the East, 
for the first time in history, has very 
definitely turned for financial leadership. 


On that day, James A. Bacigalupi, who 
has guided the destinies of the giant 
organization for the past five years turned 
over his office to Arnold J. Mount, senior 
vice president, who will serve as chief 
executive until October 17, 1933. 


The Bank of Italy of 1924, with 86 
banking offices in 58 cities, was a mere 
pigmy compared to the giant of today, 
with its 292 offices operating in 166 
California cities. Capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of the bank, combined 
with the then Stockholders Auxiliary 
Corporation, (now National Bankitaly 
Company,) in 1924 were $36,206,781.49. 
Capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
the bank, combined with National Bank- 
italy Company, after the consolidation of 
1927 were in excess of $200,000,000. 


Total resources of the Bank of Italy of 
1924 were $326,509,405. Today they are 
$851,705,810. Savings deposits, were 
$204,591,886 in 1924. Today they are 
$477,953,271, an increase of $273,161,384, 
representing a gain of 133.5% Commercial 
deposits show a corresponding increase 
from $92,384,118, a gain of $134,804,104 
or 145.9%. 

100 shares of Bank of Italy stock pur- 
chased in 1920, if rights were exercised, 
would today amount to 11,629 shares of 
new Transamerica stock worth $785,885. 
This represents a profit of $49 a share, 
Add dividends of $69,170.80, and the 
combined profit amounts to $55 a share, 
or 344% for the 934 year period—a return 
of approximately 35% a year. 


With the recent opening of Seattle’s 
new merged bank, THE FIRST SEATTLE 
DEXTER HORTON NATIONAL BANK, 
its affiliated corporation, the First Seattle 
Dexter Horton Securities Co., largest 
securities institution in the Northwest, also 
sprang into full activity as a going con- 
cern. Headquarters of the Securities 
Company occupy a large portion of the 
northern half of the former Seattle Na- 
tional Bank Building. Officers of the 
Securities Company are: W. H. Parsons, 
chairman, M. A. Arnold, president, L. M. 
Arnold, first vice president, H. S. Grande, 
vice president, G. E. Maine, vice president, 
T. F. Gleed, vice president, M. C. Baker, 
treasurer, and A. P. Cassel, secretary. 


THE CHATHAM PHENIX CORP., in- 
vestment affiliate of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Co., of New 
York, recently announced the acquisition 
of the offices and personnel of the William 
R. Compton Co. The enlarged organiza- 
tion will have offices in ten cities. Rollin 
C. Bortle is president, Frederick L. Chap- 
man vice president and secretary, Charles 
H. Jones and Richard C. Noel vice presi- 
dents. 





FORTIFIED SECURITY 


Change Open Lines to 
Acceptance Credits 


OU have many accounts now using 
open lines that you could handle 
more profitably on an acceptance basis. 


Field Warehousing permits such accounts 
' to furnish you independent warehouse 
receipts. 


An acceptance line is conceded to be more 
profitable and conserves the bank’s re- 
sources. At present rates such financing 
should also show considerable saving to 
your customers. 


Conserve Your Resources 
Put Your Accounts on an Acceptance Basis 


KNOWLEDGE OF FIELD WAREHOUSING IS A DEF- 
INITE ASSET TO THE BANKER. OUR BOOKLET 
“FORTIFIED SECURITY” GIVES THE WHOLE 
STORY AND WILL BE SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


FIELD WAREHOUSE DIVISION 
C. WILBUR FRITZ, Manager 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


225 Broadway 417 West Harrison St. 1104 Union Ave. 
New York Chicago Kansas City 


SAFETY # ECONOMY - PROFIT 


I have read THE BANKERS MONTHLY for a 


number of years and I wish to send a copy to 


each of the officers of this bank. I would appre- 


ciate your giving me a price on five subscriptions. 


C. E. MAEDGEN 


President, Lubbock National Bank, Lubbock, Texas 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE DECEMBER, 1929 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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with data supplied by us. 







NEW YORK 
MILWAUKEE 


BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS 








W. S. Goff Manager of New 
Terminal Branch, Cleveland 
Trust Co. 


One of the most remarkable banking 
rooms is that of the new Terminal Branch 
of the Cleveland Trust Co. opened in 
November in the Medical Arts Building, 
Cleveland. 

This Medical Arts Building is adjacent 
to the new Railroad Terminal and is an 
ideal location. The building itself is a 
monument to the city and the banking 
rooms is designed to be home-like and 
comfortable, having features of a club 
room and reminding one of old English 
castles. It should entice customers into 
the bank. 

W. 8S. Goff, assistant treasurer of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., is manager. Mr. 
Goff has had considerable experience and 
is an ideal man to manage this branch 
office. 
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Forces Governing 


Price Movements 
of Securities 


Financial conditions, up to the close of business 
on November 30th, 1929, are shown at a glance 
in a folder of graphs covering: Call Money on the 
Stock Exchange Floor (10 years); Recent Call Money 
Over-the-Counter; Reserve Ratio 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks (10 years); Rediscount Rate N. Y. Federal 
Reserve Bank (10 years); Index of 60 Representative 
Bonds (28 years); Commercial Paper (28 years); 
Bradstreet’s Commodity Index (28 years); Brokers’ 
Loans Reported by New York City Banks; Brokers’ 
Loans “Own Account”; Brokers’ Loans “Out of Town 
Banks”; Brokers’ Loans “For Others”; Daily Fluctua- 
tions 40 Bonds (Dow-Jones Index); Daily Fluctua- 
tions 30 Bonds (New York Tribune Index); Daily 
Fluctuations 40 Bonds (New York Times Index). 


Blank spaces have been left on each chart so that the 
records may be continued by the banker or individual, 


Ask for Folder BA-12 


AC.ALLYN*» COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS 








DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Advertising Men Need To Be 
Students of Banking 


Speaking at a luncheon of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Financial Advertisers 
Association, A. E. Bryson, National presi- 
dent, said in part as follows: 


‘*An advertising man in a financial in- 
stitution must be a keen student of bank- 
ing. It is not sufficient that he be able 
to write fluently, but he must be studying 
constantly the various phases of banking, 
including not only the policies and methods 
in his own bank, but also advanced ideas 
in bank administration and operation as 
found in banking publications. He must 
also be a student of his bank’s customers, 
studying their needs and their business 
problems. This means that the advertising 
man must spend considerable time away 
from his desk. The writing of advertise- 
ments should occupy the least amount of 
his time.’’ 





Northwest Bancorporation 
Adds 41 to Membership 


Northwest Bancorporation added 41 new 
names to its list of affiliated banks or 
trust companies, bringing the number now 
in the group to 79, with total resources 
of $450,000,000. 

On October 6 the Union Investment Co. 
of Minneapolis, which had been operating 
since 1903, became affiliated and this 
brought into the Bancorporation group 31 
Union Investment Co. banks variously 
located in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Wisconsin, adding $16,000,000 to total 
resources. 

Metropolitan National Bank in Minnea- 
polis came into the group coincidentally. 

Northwest Bancorporation next an- 
nounced that the Hill County State Bank, 
Havre and the First State Bank, Malta, 
Montana had come into the group. 

The Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany’s acquisition was one of the most 
important that has been made by North- 
west Bancorporation at any time, because 
it extended the westward march of the 
group into Washington. The Spokane and 
Eastern Trust Company brought to the 
group the figures $14,500,000 for total 
resources, and this caused the gross figures 
to rise to $440,000,000. 

Next the First National Bank, Albert 
Lea and the National Citizens Bank, 
Mankato, two strong, old-time banks in the 
southern part of Minnesota, joined and 
were followed by the Grafton National 
Bank of Grafton, North Dakota. A short 
time later the American Bank and Trust 
Co. of Valley City, North Dakota became 
identified with the group. 

November 7, it was announced that the 
First National Bank and the Fairbury 
Savings Bank of Fairbury, Nebraska, were 
to be included. 

Northwest Bancorporation has not con- 
fined itself to state or other political 
boundaries, but now is operating in eight 
states, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Neb- 
raska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Washington. 

The capital stock of the Northwest 
Bancorporation which was $75,000,000 was 
recently increased to an authorized total 
of $300,000,000, of which amount it was 
decided that 150,000 shares ($50 par value) 
would be immediately issued. 


Character Loan Plan Fully 
Explained in Pamphlet 


The Atlanta and Lowry National Bank 
of Atlanta, Ga. publishes an eight-page 
pamphlet fully describing the condiitions 
for making character loans. The pamphlet 
has the title ‘‘Monthly Repayment Loans 
Without Collateral.’’ 


The pamphlet is so arranged that the 
outside four pages contain all of the ex- 
planatory matter and the inside four pages 
represent the application blank, including 
information signed by two co-makers. A 
note is inclosed so that when the applicant 
is handed this one pamphlet, he has every- 
thing necessary. The type of note is 
similar to the one described and pictured 
in the October issue of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY. 
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Drollinger President of 
Fiduciaries Assn. 


Harley F. Drollinger, vice president of 
the M. & T. Trust Co. of Buffalo, New 
York was elected president of the Western 
New York Fiduci- 
aries Association at 
a meeting recently 
held by the Associ- 
ation at the Park 
Club of Buffalo. 

A. Clinton Liv- 
ingston, vice presi- 
dent of the Marine 
Trust Co. of Buf- 
falo, was elected 
vice president of 

the Association and 

H.F.DROLLINGER 6 Grove McClellen 

was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Everett Tomlinson, chair- 
man of the board of the Bank of Batavia, 
New York and Hugh Bodine, vice president 
of the Farmers and Mechanics Bank of 
Jamestown, New York were elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee. The 
executive committee is composed of five 
members of the Association elected 
annually. Harley F. Drollinger, A. Clinton 
Livingston, 8. Grove MeClellen, Hugh 
Bodine and Everett Tomlinson constitute 
the Committee for the current year. 








Group Banking In Ohio 


With the formation of The BancOhio 
Corp., a holding company which will have 
as its purpose the acquiring and holding 
of stock of banks located in central Ohio, 
group banking makes its initial appearance 
in Ohio. The corporation will control 
the First Citizens Trust Co. and The Ohio 
National Bank of Columbus. 

The BancoKentucky Corp. with head- 
quarters at Louisville, has acquired control 
of The Brighton Bank & Trust Co. and 
The Pearl Market Bank, both of Cin- 
cinnati. 


Stockholders of THE CLEVELAND 
TRUST CO. and the Pearl Street Savings 
and Trust Co. have ratified the merger 
of the two institutions thus creating a 
$330,000,000 bank and trust company. 
The following Pearl Street officers were 
added to the official staff of The Cleveland 
Trust Co.: vice presidents, Henry W. 
Stecher, A. F. Humel, Fred J. Greiner; 
assistant vice presidents, E. J. Franke and 
Elmer C. Gehring; trust officer Ralph 
McOuat; assistant treasurers, Walter T. 
Young, Harvey J. Webster, J. H. Kapl 
and Lornez E. Stockhaus; assistant secre- 
taries, H. F. Brandt, W. E. Shepherd, 
Harold Busch and O. L. Rieder; assistant 
trust officers, Erwin W. Senghas and John 
S. Lueas; assistant auditor Roy B. Price. 


HY. W. SANDERS of Los Angeles has 
been elected secretary of the California 
Bankers’ Association, succeeding Fred H. 
Colburn, who retires at his own request 
and in consequence of ill health, after hold- 
ing the office for 18 years. Mr. Sanders 
who has been -with the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank since 1922 will 
remove to San Francisco and commence 
his new duties immediately. 











Hogress and economy 


Through Scientific Research 


WENTY years ago a Bell 
telephone subscriber in the 
United States could talk with a 
total of 5,000,000 telephones. 
Today it is possible for him to be 
connected with any one of 29,- 
000,000 telephones in this and 
other countries. This vast in- 
crease in the value of the service, 
accompanied by substantial re- 
ductions in long distance rates, is 
due chiefly to the research labor- 
atories where more than five 
thousand Bell System specialists 
and their assistants are continu- 
ally searching out ways of im- 
proving telephone service and of holding ments and other supplies and by the 
down its cost to the user. ownership of patent rights and guaran- 
American Telephone and Telegraph  *°** It maintains the largest industrial 
Company stock is the most widely dis- research organization in the world. At 
esthuned in the weild—wich snese then renders an indispensable nation-wide 
450,000 stockholders. No one stock- S¢tVices making possible in this —_ 
holder holds as much as 1% of this "tet-communication among more than 
capital stock. The dividend record has 20,000,000 telephones and more than 
been continuous for forty-nine years. 119,000,000 people. 
The Bell System effects important econ- May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
omies by manufacturing its own instru- “Some Financial Facts”? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO., lnc. 


San 





195 Broadway New York City 
\) 
So 





HAVE just received the October issue of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY, the first 


copy in a two-year subscription which was 
recently entered in my name by this bank. 


The magazine admirably bridges the gap be- 


tween issues of the Bankers Directory and 
thus fills a need theretofore existing with us, 
namely, authoritative current information re- 
garding changes in the status of banks. 


WM. D. COBB 


Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


As reported to the Rand M°Nally Bankers Directory 
*Indicates Press Report 


4 State Banks organized—7 Reopened 

















State & Town NaME OF Bank CAPITAL Surpivus & Prorits| PRESIDENT CASRIER 
Colorado ees: 
Pritchett iFirst State Bank $25,000 $ 5,000 |Sam Holt R. J. Holt 
Florida | 
Winter Garden First Nat. Bank 50,000 20,000 J. M. Sullivan J. S. Fairchild 
(Reopened) | 
Illinois i 
Urbana FT | Bin ciwends semadde dh asedalesdcdnad Aeapdhesuek baa pean eelecemlecnedseuk on Sees ek | 
(Reopened) rae 
Minnesota s 
Northome First State Bank 10,000 2,540 L. Latterall E. O. Lukkasson 
(Reopened) | 
Vernon Center State Bank of Vernon Center 20,000 6,000 F. R. Schwan A. P. Garnatz 
Nebraska . } | 
Bertrand First State Bank 25,000 5,000 |Henry Ringstrom Moritz Aabel 
(Reopened) | 
Clarks Farmers State Bank 20,000 5,709 |F. L. West Vincent Douglas | 
(Reopened) 
Edison Farmers & Merch. Bk. 20,000 5,000 G. E. Fritzer M. R. Garey 
(Reopened) | . 
North Dakota 
Sheyenne POs visas aice ek aidce cs Ulbbecsndcoucbacaeds Peerertere tte reer es Moreen peer 
(Reopened) i 
Tennessee ‘ | : 
: Carthage Citizens Bk. & Tr. Company 25,000 5,000 |W. E. Wright W. G. Birdwell 
exas | 
Levelland First State Bank 20,000 eee rere |W. A. Green H, H. Mann 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN 


PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


As reported to the Rand M®Nally Bankers Directory 
*Indicates Press Reports 


8 State Banks—6 National Banks 


Strate & Town NaME OF BANK 


CaPiITAL 


SURPLUS « . 
CORRESPONDENT 


Prorits 
Florida 
Vero Beach *Nat. Bank of Indian River 
Co. at Vero Beach $ 25,000 R. D. Carter 
Illinois 
Chicago *Englewood Nat. Bank 200,000 Norman O. Geyer, Room 1432, 
‘ 33 8S. Clark Street 
Chicago *Haugan State Bank ~~ .......... Oscar H. Haugan, President 
C. E. Carlson, Cashier 
Kentucky ‘ 
Fort Mitchell *South Ft. Mitchell Bank  _.............. . Stanley Christman, Chairman of 
(Erlanger P. O.) organization committee 
Louisiana 
Baton Rouge *Citizens Bank & Tr. Co. 50,000 $ 25,000 Albert Ligon, Vice President 
Surplus Jno. D. Tempel, Cashier 
Massachusetts 
Clinton *Clinton Trust Company . Chester P. Willard, J. E. Seabury 
and J. D. Hamilton, incor- 
porators 
Michi 
Garden City *Garden City State Bank 25,000 . Herman Kalmbach and E. G. 
(Riverside P. O.) ne i Liebold, directors 
Grand Rapids *Building & Loan Nat. Bk. 250,000 125,000 Charles N. Remington, President 
Surplus Leon T. Closterhouse, Treasurer 
New Mexico 
Hobbs *First National Bank 25,000 . H. F. Mitchell 
Pennsylvania 
Wayne *Main Line Bank & Tr. Co. 125,000 . W. M. Witherow and Benj. C. 
. Betner, incorporators 
South Dakota 
Lemmon *Farmers National Bank 30,000 . Dr. F. C. Totten 
. Madison *Security Nat. Bank 50,000 . C. A. Stensland 
exas 
Ysleta *Farmers & Merchants Bk. 50,000 C. H. Lawrence, President Pro- 
tective Cotton Farmers Market 
Wisconsin ’ 
Milwaukee *Metropolitan State Bank ed ET CE OCR EO EET ee 


A. B. A. Issues Small Cheques 


Embodying all the modern safeguards 
and improvements in design which engrav- 
ing science could devise, a new form of 
A. B. A. travel cheque, authorized by the 
American Bankers Association at its San 
Francisco convention in October, will soon 
replace the original cheque which has deen 
distributed by banks throughout the world 
since it was first introduced by the associa- 
tion and the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York twenty years ago. In its new 
form the A. B. A. cheque will be identical 
in size with the new United States paper 
money—a great convenience to travelers 
since it can be carried with facility in 
pocket wallets. 

Until the new cheques are in general 
circulation, the Bankers Trust will con- 
tinue to honor the old cheques. 
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Regional Analysis Shows 
Loss In Savings 


A regional analysis of the drop in the 
nation’s savings deposits in banks, as re- 
ported by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in its annual compilation showing the 
first recession in national savings in the 
twenty years during which it has published 
this data, reveals that all sections except 
the New England and the Pacific States 
groups recorded losses. 

The previous figures showed that on 
June 29, 1929, the total savings deposits 
in banks and trust companies of con- 
tinental United States stood at $28,217,- 
656,000, which was $195,305,000 below the 
similar total for 1928, whereas this latter 
figure was $2,300,000,000 above the 1927 
figure. The figures also showed a loss of 
more than half a million depositors. 


Banks Reported Closed 


As Reported to the Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory 


47 state banks—6 national banks 
*Indicates Press Report 
Florida 
Bartow—Polk County National Bank 
Chiefland—Bank of Chiefland 


Georgia 
Yatesville—Yatesville Banking Company 
Illinois 
Benton—Benton State Bank 
(May Reopen) 
Bulpitt—Farmers State Bank 
Chicago—*City State Bank 
Dixon—*Dixon Trust & Savings Bank 
Edinburg—Citizens State Bank 
Edinburg—Turner State Bank 
Taylorville—* First National Bank 
Taylorville—Jno. B. Colegrove & Co. 
State Bank | 
Taylorville—* Taylorville National Bank 
Thompsonville—* Thompsonville State 
Bank 


Indiana 
Monon—*State Bank of Monon 
South Bend—Franklin Trust Company 

(Reorganizing) 

Iowa 
Barnes City—*Farmers Savings Bank 
Bedford—*Citizens State Bank 
Colo—*Farmers Savings Bank 
Knoke—*Knoke Savings Bank 
Peosta—Peosta Savings Bank 
Red Oak—*Farmers National Bank 
Tripoli—*Tripoli State Bank 
Union—* Union Savings Bank 


Minnesota 
Barnesville—*Citizens State Bank 
Beardsley—* Citizens State Bank 
Browns Valley—*Browns Valley State 
Bank 
St. Paul—Foshay State Bank 
West Union—*West Union State Bank 
Missouri 
Gorin—*Gorin Savings Bank 
Granger—*Granger Exchange Bank 
Whitewater—*Bank of Whitewater 
Nebraska 
Belvidere—*State Bank of Belvidere 
Chapman—*Farmers State Bank 
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Clearwater—*Citizens State Bank 
Eagle—Bank of Eagle 
(Trying to reorganize) 
Gurley—*Farmers State Bank 
Julian—*Bank of Julian 
Marion—* Marion State Bank 
Monroe—*Bank of Monroe 
Neligh—Antelope State Bank 
(Trying to reorganize) 
Tamora—*Farmers Exchange Bank 
New Mexico 
San Marcial—*Bank of San Marcial 
North Carolina 
New Bern—*First National Bank of 
New Bern 


North Dakota 
Brinsmade—*Citizens State Bank 
Embden—Embden State Bank 
Gardner—*State Bank of Gardner 
Merricourt—*First State Bank 
Pennsylvania 
McKees Rocks—Peoples State Bank 
Tennessee 
Jasper—*Farmers State Bank 
(May Reopen) 


Texas 
Ponta—Guaranty State Bank 
Washington 


Seattle—*Bank for Savings in Seattle 
West Virginia 
Grafton—Merchants & Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank 
Granton—* Farmers State Bank 


Equitable Trust Increases 
Capitalization 


The Board of Trustees of The Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York has submitted 
to the stockholders a plan of recapitaliza- 
tion for the company involving an increase 
in the capital funds of $44,000,000, a 
reduction in the par value of the shares 
to $20, issuance of subscription rights for 
additional shares, and the creation of a 
securities corporation subsidiary. 

Oliver G. Lueas, who has been vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
St. Louis for the past six years and who 
recently has been located in New York 
in charge of the First National St. Louis 
Corp., has been elected a vice president 
of The Equitable Trust Co. of New York. 
His affiliation with the Equitable will 
become effective on December Ist. 

That trusts should not be limited to 
insurance funds, but should include the 
other assets of an estate combined under 
a complete financial plan suitable for the 
individual, was the opinion expressed 
recently by Edward M. MeMahon, insur- 
ance trust officer of The Equitable Trust 
Co. of New York, in his address before 
the Mid-Continent Trust Conference at 
Detroit. 

‘‘Tt is our thought that an insurance 
trust department of a large trust company 
has a very fertile field in which to secure 
all sorts of trust business if this depart- 
ment is properly organized to submit com- 
plete financial plans for the individual 
whom it serves,’’ said Mr. MeMahon. 





CHARLES H. MYLANDER, secretary 
of the Ohio Bankers Association, has 
resigned that position and will become 
vice president of The First National Bank, 
of Cincinnati. 


Correspondent Banks 


- NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 


conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 


. 


a London correspondent to foreign 


tablishments. It 


over 900 of its own branches in England and rep- 
resentation in every banking town in the world, 


and is amply equip 


Brussels offices of the 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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estminster Foreign Bank) 
for specialized service in credits, collections, ex- 
change, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses wishing to establish 
a London connexion are invited to 
communicate with the 


Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 


C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


es- 
through a system of 


(as are the Paris and 


; 
| 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for transacting 
banking business of every description. Together with its affilia- 
tions it operates over 2450 branches in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and, in addition to offices in the Atlantic Liners Aquitania, 
Berengaria and Mauretania, has agents and correspondents in all 
parts of the world. The offices of the Bank in Poultry, London, 
E.C. 2 and at 196 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 are specially equipped 
for the use and convenience of visitors in London. 


OVERSEAS BRANCH : I22 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON; E.C. 2. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





The erection of a new downtown CALI- 
FORNIA BANK building adjacent and 
complementary to the present California 
Bank building, was announced recently by 
A. M. Chaffey, president of California 
Bank. The building will cost $1,000,000 
and will extend fifty feet on Spring Street 
and one hundred and fifty-five feet to 
the. alley: 





Stockholders of both the GUARDIAN 
DETROIT GROUP, INC. and the UNION 
COMMERCE CORP., Detroit, have ap- 
proved the merger of these two institutions. 
The capital assets of this new group of 
financial institutions approximate $70,000,- 
000, deposits are over $400,000,000 and 
the aggregate of resources exceeds $550,- 
000,000. 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS | 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 
As reported to the Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory 


State &« Town 


Alabama 
Gadsden 

California 
Beverly Hills 


Eagle Rock 
(Los A. P. O.) 
Colorado 
Holly 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Georgia 
Atlanta 


Atlanta 


East Point 

Thomaston 
Illinois 

Aurora 

La Salle 

diana 


Anderson 
Fairland 


Valparaiso 
Iowa 
Brunsville 
New Market 
Strawberry Point 


Sumner 
Bucyrus 


Sylvia 
Kentucky 

Dover 

Louisville 


e 
Dover-Foxcroft 
Milo 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Frederick 
Massachusetts 
Leominster 


Webster 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Lyons 
Pontiac 
St. Clair Shores 
innesota 
Blackduck 
Farwell 


Red Wing 

Sacred Heart 
Missouri 

Belton 

Craig 


Paris 
Montana 
Sidney 
Nebraska 
Pender 
Wolsey 


New Mexico 
Silver City 

New York 
New York City 
New York City 
Brooklyn 
Syracuse 

North Dakota 


Montpelier 
Omemee 


Ohio 
Cleveland 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Logan 
Mason 


Milford Center 
Steubenville 
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13 consolidations; 5 successions; 26 mergers; 10 taken over; 10 title changes; 


PRESENT NAME 


*American Nat. Bank 


California Bank 
(Beverly Hills Office) 


*Indicates Press Reports 


14 purchases; 3 absorptions; 1 conversion 


ForMER NAME 


Etowah Tr. & Sav. Bk. 


Succeeds 


*Bank of Italy N. Tr. & Sav. 


Assn. 


First National Bank 


First Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. 


*Second Nat. Bank 


*First Nat. Bank 


California Nat. Bk. Succeeds 
Eagle Rock St. Bank Purchased 
Holly State Bank Absorbed 
First Nat. Bank Title 
First Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. Merger 


Atlanta & Lowry Nat. Bk. Merger 
and Fourth Nat. Bk 


*Fulton Nat. Bank —_ Rd. Commercial Purchased 
an 

*Fourth Nat. Bk., Atlanta Peoples Bank Purchased 
*Citizens & Southern Nat. Thomaston Bkg. Co. Purchased 

Bk., Atlanta 
*First Nat. Bank American Nat. Bank Consolidation 
*La Salle Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. La Salle Nat. Bank Title 
*Citizens Bank National Ex. Bank Merger 


Fairland Nat. Bank 
*First State Bank 


First State Bank 


*Page Co. St. Bk., Clarinda 


Union Bk. & Tr. Co. 
*First Nat. Bank 


*State Bk. of Spring Hill, Bucyrus St. Bk. 


Spring Hill 
*State Bk. of Sylvia 


*State Nat. Bank, Maysville Bank of Dover 
*The Bank of Kentucky ’ 


*Merrill Trust Co., Bangor 
*Merrill Trust Co., Bangor 


*Union Trust Co. 


*Commercial Bk. of Md. 


*Worcester Co. Nat. 
Worcester 

*Worcester Co. Nat. 
Worcester 


*American State Bank 


Lyons State Bank 


Peoples St. Tr. & Sav. Bk. 


*First Nat. Bank 


*Blackduck St. Bank 
*Farwell St. Bank 


*Security Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. 


*Farmers State Bank 


*Bank of Belton 
*Bank of Craig 


Sugar Creek St. Bk., Boggs- Consolidation 
town, Ind. 


State Bank of Valparaiso Title 
Bank of Brunsville Succeeds 
New Market Sav. Bank Merger 
First Nat. Bk. & St. Bk. of 
,__ Strawberry Point Merger 
First Tr. & Sav. Bank Merger 
Consolidation 
State Bk. of Zenith, Zenith Merger 
Purchased 
National Bank of Kentucky Title 
Kineo Trust Co. Purchased 
Kineo Trust Co. Purchased 
(Branch of Dover-Foxcroft) 
Nat. Bk. of Baltimore Purchased 
Commercial St. Bk. Title 
Bank, Leominster Nat. Bank Merger 
Bank, First Nat. Bank Merger 
Guaranty St. Bk. Merger 
Upton Bkg. Co. Succeeds 
Peoples St. Bk. of Pontiac Title 
Lake Shore St. Bk Merger 


How CHANGED 


Farmers St. Bank 
First Nat. Bank 


Taken over 
Taken over 


Security Bk. & Tr. Co 
State Bank of Sacred Heart 


Conversion 
Taken over 


Farmers & Merch. St. Bk. 
Farmers & Merchants Bk. 


Taken over 
Merger 


*Paris Sav. Bank 
*Sidney Nat. Bank 
*Pender State Bank 
*First State Bank 
*American Nat. Bank 


*Continental Bk. & Tr. Co. 
*Bank of America Nat. Assn 


*Brooklyn Trust Co. 
*First Tr. & Dep. Co. 


Montpelier State Bank 
*Merchants Nat. Bk., 
Willow City 


‘*Citizens Bk. & Tr. Co. 


*Cleveland Tr. Co. 
*City Nat. Bank & Tr. Co. 
*First-Rempel Nat. Bank 


*First-Mason Bank 
*Farmers & Merch. Bank 


and Heaton Bank 


Santa Fe Bk., Santa Fe, Mo. 
First Nat. Bk., Savage, Mont. 


Farmers & Merch. State Bank 


Bank of Wolsey 


New First Nat. Bank 


Continental Bank 
Murray Hill Tr. Co. 


Guardian Nat. Bank 
City Bank Tr. Co. 


First National Bank 
First National Bank 


Nottingham Sav. Title & 


Banking Co. 


Pearl St. Sav. & Trust Co. 


Taken over 
Absorbed 
Taken over 
Purchased 
Purchased 


Title 
Merger 


Purchased 
Purchased 


Absorbed 
Taken over 
Title 


Merger 


City Nat. Bk. of Com. and Consolidation 


Commercial Nat. Bank 


First Nat. Bank and Rempel Merger 


Nat. Bank 
First Nat. Bank 
Milford Center Bank 


Taken over 
Taken over 


*Steubenville Nat. Ex. Bank Steubenville Bk. & Tr. Co. Merger 


& Tr. Co. 


and Nat. Ex. 


(Continued on next page) 


SURPLUS & ‘ | 
CAPITAL Pacers PRESIDENT CASHIER | 
$200,000 
30,000,000 | $6,500,000 
Deposits 
ee er Pee ere 
Resources 
500,000 6,000,000 V. Bonsteel | 
250,000 50,000 
25,000 5,000 H. J. Horms J. W. Horms 
$4,000,000 
66,000,000 


Resources 


48,000,000 


40,000,000 


Resources Deposits 


2,500,000 
Ss 
20,000 


10,000 

236,000 
Deposits 

100,000 


85,000 
300,000 
Deposits 


500,000,000 
Assets 


200,000 


4,700,000 
urplus a 
4,000 V. F. Upton 


65,000 


35,000 G. Schutte 
R. F. Chenoweth 


W. F. Wenke 
C. N. Schnetzer 
J. B. Gilchrist W.S. Haston 


273,500 


Deposits Resources 


330,000,000 2¢ 


45,000,000 


Resources Deposits 


30,000,000). .......... R. Patton 
Resources ‘ 
100,000 800,000 C. G. Bowen S. C. Bright 
Resources 
eee eer rrr re rie yy hs rer yess ee 
Assets 
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1929 





CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 








State & Town PRESENT NAME FormMeR NAME How CuHancep = CapiraL es PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Oklahoma 
Blackwell *Security St. Bank State Guaranty Bank Consolidation $ 100,000 $1,500,000 Dave Schonwald L. G. Lenker 
Deposits 
Hollis First State Bk. & Tr. Co. First National Bank Succeeds 50,000 54,850 H. H. Reeves J. N. Coursey 
Okmulgee *Citizens Nat. Bank Union National Bank Consolidation 3,500,000 aad seveakessalecevabdevent 
Resources 
Pennsylvania 
Boyertown *National Bk. & Tr. Co. National Bk. of Boyertown Title 
Greensburg *Union Trust Co. — & Farmers Nat. Consolidation 
ank 
Nazareth *Nazareth Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. Nazareth National Bank Title Pere reer Tere re rrr ry ne 
Philadelphia *Industrial Trust Co. Textile Nat. Bank Consolidation eo eanuas 
Resources 
Reading *Colonial-Northeastern Tr. Colonial Tr. Co. & North- Merger rat ; tf se ere ee res e 
Company eastern Tr. Co. 
South Carolira 
Greenville *Peoples St. Bk. of S. C., Woodside Nat. Bank 0, EE PP ro PP es ree eee 
Columbia 
South Dakota 
Lebanon *Citizens St. Bank Lebanon State Bank CN, bc. vc ndadal ad iaaccvctiuas odduhdbdeuneteaaesseepaenee 
Wolsey *First State Bank Bank of Wolsey CRUE fcc ccteccslenccacses dheseedichecseuntesnene saawe ceadeinie 
Tennessee , 
7 Kenton Kenton Banking Co. Diese at: i. ad Poem i hike dee che dc bacicc decdsndensccdiaessivewacssaunceanuns 
exas 
Agua Dulce *State Nat. Bk., Robstown First State Bank Purchased I os + wack eddie ccckedesdaaweecshaedauedanen 
Assets 
Conroe *Far. & Merchants State Bk. First St. Bank . Merger 32,500 300,000 T. S. Falvey J. M. Griffith 
Deposits 
Dallas *Republic Nat. Bk. & Trust North Tex. Nat. Bank Merger 7'000,000 ao. as ca ctinnwenasts4ceeasaneue 
Co. Cap., Sur. Resources 
«& Prof. 
Geronimo *Seguin State Bank & Trust Geronimo St. Bank Taken over Cecua geeulesdecwdgutrkadedwedecueqnean 
Co., Seguin, Tex. 
Houston *City Bank & Trust Co. Seaport Nat. Bank Merger 500,000 ... J. A. Elkins 
Houston *Public Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. Guaranty Nat. Bk. Merger 800,000 PE = occcaedebeannts 
n 
Auburn *First Nat. Bank Auburn Nat. Bank Consolidation 155,000, 1,800,000................. 
: . Cap.& Sur. Deposits 
Sunnyside *First Nat. Bank Sunnyside Nat. Bank Consolidation 0 SE Leer 
West Virginia aN . 
Fairmont Union Nat. Bank Peo. Nat. Bank and Home 
Sav. Bk. and Fairmont Tr. Merger aes eR ert ee 
oO. 
Pennsboro *First Citiz. Bk. First Nat. Bank and Citiz. Merger 100,000 GR Sh cat dcncauas 
Nat. Bank 
Wisconsin : 
Baraboo *First Nat. Bk. & Trust Co. First Nat. Bk. and Far. & Merger es ae a 
, Merch. Bk. Resources 
Marshfield *First Nat. Bank American Nat. Bk. Consolidation §.......... SIs ioc ncsccncaes. 
IN be ov tkcccusqcescvsldanesidanmesn 
Reedsburg *Citiz. State Bank State Bank of Reedsburg and Merger 300,000 3,000,000.C. Weisler ; 
Citiz. Bk. Cap. & Sur. Assets | 





Cashing in on Eternal Sunshine 


WARM sunshine every day 
through the winter months has 
brought many wealthy people to 


Southern Arizona. 





They have found it full of opportunities 
for investment, as well as a land of hap- 
piness and health. 


Their added wealth in the community so 
increased the deposits and resources of 
the Consolidated National Bank in three 
years that we outgrew our banking home. 


So now we have another, the new ten 
story Consolidated National Bank 
Building. Modern and beautiful banking 
quarters, ready to serve a continuously 
growing Southwest. 








CONSOLIDATED NATIONAL BANK 


The ase en aheey air ented and pron heated T U Cc Ss Oo N ’ A R I Z Oo N A 
CONSOLIDATED NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


Completed about October Ist, 1929 United States Depositary, Member Federal Reserve 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE DECEMBER, 1929 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 63 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS pe per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 18th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*.12 ti. 


New Depositors 


Appreciate the ee of welcome extended 

by engraved Acknowledgment Cards. A greet- 

ing personalized by your signature—like the 

handshake of a friend—the effect is lasting. 
Further particulars gladly 


The Frank Martin Company 
Marshall Building ate CLEVELAND 








Downey Mechanical Coin Teller 
Sorts and Counts Mixed Coins 


Handling mixed 
coins is accurately 
and quickly done 
. with the automa- 

} tic action of this 
machine. 


Audits school 
savings, home 
banks, fractional 
deposits. 


10 Days’ Free Trial 


The C. L. Downey Company 
941 Clark St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





It isn’t the number of 
calls a salesman makes 
that counts—but the num- 
ber of interviews he gets. 


He must GET IN! 


But it’s the opposite with the 
printed salesman sent out by mail. 


To get the audience the printed 
salesman must GET OUT—of 
the envelope. 


And that depends upon the 
envelope! 


Heco Envelope Company 


4500 Cortland Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY pubished monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1929. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS 
COUNTY OF COOKS*®® 


Before me. a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
John Y. Beaty, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of the BANKERS MONTHLY and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Rand McNally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ii. 
Editor, John Y. Beaty, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editorial and Business Director, G. Prather 
Knapp, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 


Rand McNally and Company, 536-538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, a corporation of which 
the following are the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock—Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. 
MeNally, Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, 
deceased, 536-538 South Clark St. Chicago, IIl.; 
H. B. Clow, 60 Scott St. Chicago, Ill.; Andrew 
F. W. MeNally, 536-538 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Estate of James McNally, 536-538 
South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Wm. H. 
Milchsack, 518 Centre St., Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. 
Clara M. Hohl, 5 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Mrs. June P. M. Chapin, care Whitney 
Central Trust & Savings Bank, City Bank 
Branch, New Orleans, La.; E. C. Buehring, 
536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Eleanor 
V. MeNally, 1041 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl.; 
Julia Hessert, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Gustav 
Hessert, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill; 
Louise P. Bunts, 550 Surf Street, Chicago, Il. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, Ko 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is........ (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


John Y. Beaty 
Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of September, 1929. 


M. J. Stanton, Notary Public 
[SEAL] 


(My commission expires December 8th, 1930) 
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Every Department 


¢... of the Modern Bank 


finds increased efficiency in National 





The National Accounting Machine 


National Accounting and National 
Posting Machines bring new stand- 
ards of speed, accuracy and economy 
to every department of the modern 
bank. There is no accounting work 
in a bank today that cannot be 
handled quicker, more accurately 
and at less cost with these machines 
than with previous methods. 


The following list of accounting 
work on which the National Ac- 
counting Machines are producing 
results shows their flexibility: Post- 


Accounting Machines 





The National Posting Machine 


ing of commercial accounts... 
writing transit letters... proving 
incoming checks... handling trust 
department records . . . giving old 
and new balance proof... handling 
interior proof sheets... posting 
clearings sheets... posting general 
ledger . . . posting savings accounts. 


Let our representative show you what 
National Accounting Machines can 
accomplish in your bank. Address 
our office in your city or our Bank 
Division at Dayton. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 
DAYTON, OHIO 





NEW ENGLAN Ds. 
Declaration of Independence 


‘a secrct of New England’s prosperity 
today lies in the amazing diversification of her manufac- 
tured products. With 217 separate and distinct industries 
here this prosperity is independent of business conditions 
in any sing/e line. 

For example, the work-shops of New England provide 

the nation with: 

¥ of all cutlery ¥3 of all felt hats 

¥z of all optical goods . . Y3 of all typewriters ... 

1, of all brushes 1, of all wire 

1 of all silverware... . 1, of all tools 

¥3 of all motorcycles and Ys of all jewelry 

bicycles 
Splendid opportunities are here today for new industries. 
As the oldest and largest bank in the community we are 
in a position to give you any facts about New England 
you may care to have. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 * 1929 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 


New England’s Largest Fi inancial Institution 





